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By A. C. Sedgwick 


Greek Communism 


Tries a Comeback 


ATHENS 
N SEPTEMBER 9, 10.5 per cent 
O: the Greek electors showed 
themselves either Communist or as 
near to it as possible. They voted for 
the Union of Democratic Leftists 
(EDA), thus obeying the radio in- 
structions of the outlawed Commu- 
nist party’s General-Secretary, Nich- 
olas Zachariades, who from behind 
the Iron Curtain had been ceaselessly 
urging rebellion. 

The EDA’s elected members—nine, 
according to the latest and probably 
final count—are all in jail for trea- 
sonable activities. How they will be 
allowed out to take their seats in the 
chamber when it convenes this month 
is for the courts to decide. But the 
point, at the moment, is that nine 
men were elected who are hostile to 
the Western Powers, particularly the 
United States. “Peace”—Moscow- 
style, that is—and “No troops for 
Korea” are among their slogans. 
Among the successful candidates— 
and this is significant—was Steph- 
anos Sarafis, who during December 
1944 and January 1945 commanded 
ELAS forces in the first round of a 


struggle to bring the whole of Greece . 


into the Russian orbit. As will be re- 
called, the nation, then reeling from 
war and enemy occupation, came 
within a few inches of succumbing. 

After the defeat of the ELAS 
forces in February 1945, there fol- 
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_King Constantine 


lowed a breathing spell which it was 
obvious would be followed by an- 
other round of armed conflict—and 
it was. During this period, Greece 
had a series of governments foisted 
upon her by the British, who were 
in quest of a “center” stopgap. 

The first of these peculiar juntas 
was headed by the very man who is 
again Prime Minister—Gen. Nicholas 
Plastiras, a picturesque Balkan War 
hero who had dethroned and expelled 
in 1922, later 
helped to oust King George, and then, 
in the days of the Republic, signed 
his own political death warrant by 
failing in an attempted coup d état. 
General Plastiras then fled the coun- 
try and lived in France from 1933 
until Britain needed a “center” gov- 
ernment in Greece in 1945. 

However, this time Plastiras did 
not stay long as Premier. An Athens 
newspaper published correspondence 
proving he had favored a Greek 
policy of making a deal with the in- 
vading Italians and Germans during 
World War II. Gen. Plastiras, once 
a dictator himself, had in fact so dis- 
approved of Greece’s wartime dic- 
tator, Gen. John Metaxas, and of 
King George (reinstated during his 
term of exile) that he wanted to 
change their “No” to Fascist and 
Nazi aggressors into “Yes.” Had he 
had his way, Greece would have gone 
down in history as a second Vichy 
France. 

What did the Greeks really want 
at the end of the war? Is it so differ- 
ent from what the majority want to- 


day? An Allied Mission supervised 
the March 1946 elections and found 
them fair. The results showed a great 


swing away from the Left and even | 


from the Center. The conservative 
Populist party, under Constantine 
Tsaldaris, came in with a sweeping 
majority that was to dwindle as time 
went on. In the elections last month, 
Tsaldaris received but two seats in 
the 250-member chamber. His former 
following had been largely absorbed 
by Field Marshal Alexander Papa- 
gos’s Greek Rally party, which was 
formed a month before the elections. 

In March 1946, the Communists’ 


orders were to abstain from voting. | 
According to the Allied Mission’s as- | 


sessment, 9.3 per cent of the electors 


did abstain and hence total Leftist | 


strength was set at that figure or a 
little over. 
Considering the amount of Ameri- 


can aid funds that has poured into | 


the country since 1948, it seems at 
first glance discouraging that Com- 
munist strength should have waxed 
rather than waned. To be sure, the 
increase is not large, but it indicates 
a trend. In view of the poverty of 
the country and the failure of so 
many democratically-elected govern- 
ments to alleviate it, whether through 
their own fault or not, Communist 
formulas might well have exerted a 
far wider appeal. This has not been 
the case. But fellow-travelers have 
been able to sell many of their stock 
theories. 

It would be a mistake, moreover, 
to think that pro-Communism is re- 
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PAPAGOS: AN OLYMPIAN DESCENDS 


stricted to the EDA. There are cer- 
tainly many adherents of Soviet doc- 
trines among the followers of Pre- 
mier Plastiras. His policy toward the 
rebellion was never firm. In general, 
it has been based on the assumption 
that the rebels, for the most part, 
are good-natured malcontents, despite 
the havoc and tragedy they caused 
before they were defeated in battle 
by the national forces in late August 
1949. And have they really been de- 
feated? There are certainly indica- 
tions that they are planning yet an- 
other round. According to the United 
Nations Committee on the Balkans, 
they still wield substantial power, and 
are assiduously seeking more in de- 
vious ways. 


PLASTIRAS AND THE REBELS 


General Plastiras’s policy regard- 
ing incarcerated rebels, even those 
charged with mass murder, has been 
that they should be freed forthwith 
and that the Government should 
bend its efforts toward finding them 
jobs at a time when thousands of 
veterans of the struggle against them 
are impoverished and unemployed. 
Because he was forced to come to 
terms with the Liberal party under 
Sophocles Venizelos in one more 
patched-up and unstable coalition, he 
has had to modify his attitude on 
leniency and accept some of the 
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realistic restrictions favored by Veni- 
zelos in the interests of security. 

Meanwhile, the EDA—the locum 
tenens of the outlawed Communist 
party—has indicated that it will sup- 
port General Plastiras. This is not 
amazing. What is, is that General 
Plastiras has yet to show any embar- 
rassment at accepting the support of 
those whose design is to divorce 
Greece from the Western Powers 
while American aid is still saving his 
country from ruin and when attention 
should be paid to implementing 
Greece’s new role as a member of 
the Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

It would seem a kind of prank of 
fate that, at this time, the nation’s 
destinies should be in Plastiras’s 
hands. The votes of disgruntled folk, 
the peculiar and intricate electoral 
system under which the September 9 
elections were held, and the mandates 
of the Constitution all conspired to 
produce that strange phenomenon. 

What happened over the years was 
this. Constantine Tsaldaris proved 
deserving of his country’s esteem and 
gratitude on several occasions. How- 
ever, among his followers were 
people who might be described as 
minor firebrands who provided noth- 
ing but enough billowing smoke of 
scandal to obscure his often states- 
manlike administration. 

There followed a. succession of 
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short-lived governments, woven of 
the spliced strands of the Liberal, 
Center and Democratic Socialist 
parties, all of which originally 
stemmed from the grand old Liberal 
party of Eleftherios Venizelos. None 
of these groups, singly or together, 
was strong enough to hold the na- 
tion’s confidence. Their ineptitude 
and mishandling of American funds 
were never as great as charged by 
their political opponents for political 
ends. Still, some of the charges could 
be amply substantiated. 


PAPAGOS DOWN TO EARTH 


Then, suddenly, trumpets blew. 
Field Marshal Papagos had decided 
to transfer his recognized abilities as 
reorganizer of the Army from mili- 
tary to civilian life. With a new 
broom in the hand that had held the 
baton, he would seek elective office, 
and then proceed to sweep out the 
whole political arena. In doing this, 
he would be more the head of a 
“movement” than of a party, and 
less a practical politician than an 
Olympian come down to earth to 
guide erring mortals. 

Unhappily, Field Marshal Papagos 
entered politics at a time when he 
and King Paul were on unfriendly 
terms. The hero of the war against 
the Italians in Albania, and later of 


the war against the Communist guer- 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 











GREECE CONTINUED 

rillas in Northern Greece, had ob- 
jected to certain appointments to the 
Palace staff. The King objected to his 
objections. As a consequence, the 
Field Marshal resigned from the 
Army and severed his personal con- 
nections with the Palace. After that, 
he maintained a dignified and huffy 
silence, professing adherence to the 
institution of monarchy with such 
stress as to make some speculate re- 
garding his loyalty to a particular 
monarch. 

Field Marshal Papagos is 68 years 
old. The King is 50. Greece is a 
country where age is often accepted 
as synonymous with wisdom. In the 
rift with the King, many concluded 
that, if the King was right, his erst- 
while friend and old adviser was 
righter. 

Besides, glamour had attached it- 
self to Field Marshal Papagos to such 
an extent that, as an accepted figure- 
head, he became willy-nilly a rival of 
the King. No country can easily 
support two figureheads. 

Therein lies the tragedy. Since the 
plebiscite of 1946, the monarchy has 
not been questioned, except by such 
habitual arch-enemies as the extreme 
Left; die-hard republicans hiding in 
the shadow of General Plastiras, re- 
nowned thrower-outer of kings; and, 
of course, assorted schemers coveting 
for themselves or their friends the 
highest post in the land. 

The monarchy in Greece should be 
gauged, first, in terms of the chaotic 
void that its liquidation would create; 
and, second, in terms of the institu- 
tional value of the present. King and 
Queen. The latter could not be more 
conscientious, industrious or human, 
even in their few errors of judgment. 
How the country would function if it 
lost the one element of comparative 
stability and freedom from political 
passions and shifting moods, should 
be the subject of the gravest thought. 

But now, many people are thought- 
lessly joining the other enemies of 
the Crown. And they are not Leftists, 


but Rightists who once followed. 


Tsaldaris and now follow Field 
Marshal Papagos. Their excuse for 


their change of heart is that the 
King was too light-hearted to accept 
the grave advice of their chieftain; 
and, smarting under a totally un- 
expected failure to win the elections 
hands down, they are casting about 
for a scapegoat. 

The charge that Field Marshal 
Papagos intended to transform the 
constitutional monarchy into a dic- 
tatorship is without foundation. 

When he announced his intention 
to run—incidentally without inform- 
ing the King and one year after the 
latter had first asked him to head a 
national combine—there was much 
evidence that the Greek electorate 
wanted him and his Greek Rally 
party, which was widely publicized 
as being free from all old party 
affiliations. 

The mistake that cost the Rally its 
defeat was largely over-confidence, 
based on an imperfect assessment of 
the voters’ mood. People like to see 


nomic and social reform. With him 
were able brains to carry out am- 
bitious and excellent programs. 

But the movement failed. And 
with its failure there is more political 
chaos than before, more disgruntled 
and frustrated politicians than be- 
fore. Field Marshal Papagos, the 
ablest and certainly the most widely 
respected soldier in the land, is now 
no longer the nation’s ultimate asset 
in case of war, but just one more poli- 
tician among a great many. The na- 
tion’s mainstay, the throne—only a 
few months ago firmly fixed as a 
positive guarantee against dictator- 
ships of the Left or Right—is bereft 
of some of its main supports. And 
in power is a man whose record is all 
too well known. 

After the September 9 elections 
(see box), Marshal Papagos declined 
the King’s invitation to head a na- 
tional coalition made up of his own 





Greek Rally (Papagos) 
Centrists (Plastiras) 

Liberals (Venizelos) 

Leftists (EDA) 

Populists (Tsaldaris) * 

Social Democrats (Papandreou) 
Agrarians (Baltazzis) 





party and those of Plastiras and 

Votes Per cent Seats 
624,331 36.4 110 
404,401 23.5 72 
325,395 18.9 56 
180,198 10.5 9 
113,859 6.6 2 
37,103 2.1 0 
21,594 1.2 1 
250 








their candidates, even if they refrain 
from speech-making. Comparatively 
few saw Papagos, for his travels 
about the country were too limited. 
Furthermore, when it came time to 
cast their ballots, people showed 
themselves considerably less disil- 
lusioned in the old, tried person- 
alities than had been expected. For 
example, very few of the new figures 
on the Rally’s ticket were elected, 
whereas veterans, mostly of the old 
Tsaldaris school, were the easy vic- 
tors. 

Field Marshal Papagos’s purpose 
in descending into the political arena 
was a genuine desire to offer the 
country needed administrative, eco- 


Venizelos. His reason was that he 
could not break faith with the people 
who voted for him, whom he had 
promised that he would have no 
truck with the old political world. 
The King, acting in accordance 
with the Constitution, was then 
obliged to offer the mandate to the 
candidate who placed second in the 
race—General Plastiras. His new 
government, formed in coalition with 
Venizelos’s Liberals, will have an ap- 
parent majority of only six over all 
other factions in the chamber when 
the latter meets. So much, then, 
for the September elections, which 
were to have given the country a 
stable and long-lived government. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


ELECTING THE SITES for capitals 
S has always caused arguments. 
Picking the spot for the UN head- 
quarters has been no exception. Even 
after settling on John D_ Rocke- 
feller’s seventeen acres between 42nd 
and 48th Streets, the merry fracas is 
not ended. The shining Secretariat 
Building is now practically finished 
You can see its shining sheath of 
steel, glass, martie and aluminum 
from far out in Queens County. It 
has become a part of the famous sky- 
line. But now a new battle of words 
has broken out. The experts argue, in 
language that is less than polite, as 


| to whether it is beautiful, whether it 
is adapted to its purpose, whether it 


is senuinely modern. M. Le Corbus- 
ier, the distinguished French architect 
and urbanist, is the man whose ideas 
inspired this new monumental com- 
plex—so he must bear the brunt of 
the attack. 

Some weeks ago, my old friend 
Lewis Mumford denounced the whole 
project in his most slashing style. 
Before you have read far into his two 
essays in the New Yorker, you find 
yourself in deep ideological waters. 
The debate is not just about a build- 
ing. It is about a theory of art, a 
view of life. You discover that Mum- 
ford hates Le Corbusier with a 
healthy and hearty hate. He hates his 
philosophy. He hates every stone and 
piece of glass or metal in which he 
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By William E. Bohn 


Mr. Rockefeller’s 
Seventeen Acres 


has expressed it. The two men pro- 
ceed from different bases. 

Le Corbusier accepts the main as- 
sumptions of current living. Here is 
the modern city, crowded and with 
high land values. Here is modern 
technology, steel and glass, the pos- 
sibility of thirty, forty, fifty stories. 
Under these conditions and utilizing 
the best of modern techniques, let us 
build a home for man. We can create 
a dwelling, a working-place, a culture 
and recreation area with the possi- 
bilities of adequate circulation. De- 
spite the crowding, we can have sun, 
space and greenery. 

Against this alluring picture, Mum- 
ford cries out: Don’t be fooled, good 
people. The whole skyscraper concept 
is out of date. Le Corbusier has 
naively accepted all the limitations 
of capitalistic real-estatism. He wants 
to put up great slabs of steel and 
glass because, under our system of 
financing, city lots come high. But 
this system is part of an unhappy in- 
heritance. It is already breaking 
down. Once we liberate ourselves 
from it, we can construct—and at 
less expense—more beautiful, more 
healthful and more convenient struc- 
tures. Following the theories of the 
backward-looking Frenchman, the 
UN is erecting a set of buildings 
which are out of date before they are 
finished and which are, moreover, 
unsuited to their functions. 

This last item is the only part of 
the argument which can be assessed 
by the poor unexpert soul. I went 
from the “frigid” lobby to the 38th 
floor and looked the workers over. A 
surprisingly large proportion of 


them were informed about the Mum- 
ford criticism. But they didn’t agree 
that the building is uncomfortable or 
inefficient. In fact, they like to work 
there. Some of them had a quiet 
laugh at one of Mumford’s sugges- 
tions. He thought it would be nice to 
have “a solarium on every other floor 
or so for the relaxed serving of 
coffee, tea and iced drinks.” “Little 
does he know about it,” said the 
secretaries and stenographers. “What 
does he think the taxpayers would 
say? When does he think we have 
time to loaf around?” In more than 
one office, I saw hard-pressed work- 
ers taking their lunches at their desks. 

In addition to the shining monu- 
ment of glass, marble and aluminum 
which we have been discussing, there 
will soon be the Assembly Hall and 
the Conference Building. These two 
structures are to be low. Mumford 
criticizes them because, he says, they 
are out of proportion. He may turn 
out to be right about this. But I am 
willing to wait and see. The grounds 
are to be monumentally landscaped. 
A fountain is to be paid for by the 
children of the United States. The 
flags of sixty nations ranged round it 
will furnish a gay symbol of unity. 

Even if the design is not the best 
possible one, we shall have, here in 
the heart of New Youk, a landscape 
and a set of buildings designed by 
representative architects of France, 
Britain and the United States. The 
argument about the quality of their 
design will, at least, contribute to our 
esthetic education. 

One little item in connection with 
Le Corbusier’s ideas I find amusing. 
Someone put together his drawings 
and notes with regard to this whole 
business. The result is a thin but at- 
tractive volume called UN Head- 
quarters. At one point in M. Le Cor- 
busier’s rather vaporous exhalations, 
there is a hint about the failure of the 
League of Nations. The great French 
artist really seems to believe that 
President Wilson’s dream child went 
down because it was housed in an 
academically designed building which 
looked backward, not forward. 








By G. E. R. Gedye 
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HE MOST IMPORTANT ASPECT of 

en recent shake-up in the 

Czechoslovak Communist party and 

Cabinet is not political but economic. 

But first let us consider the political 
and personal side. 

The fall from grace of Rudolf 
Slansky, formerly the Party’s power- 
ful Secretary-General, is definitely 
just that, even though he now be- 
comes one of several persons bearing 
the imposing but empty title of 
“Deputy Minister President.” This 
follows a familiar pattern. When the 


to be Czech Foreign Minister, but 
was put in charge of an important 
bank. Traicho Kostov, in Bulgaria, 
and Wladyslaw Gomulka, in Poland, 
both made the same gradual descent 
into hell. 

After reading Interior Minister 
Vaclav Kopecky’s statement on the 
suppression of Slansky’s General 
Secretariat, it is obvious that the 
latter has started out on the same 
path. Particularly ominous was 
Kopecky’s reference to “the warning 
inherent in the case of traitors Sling, 
Svermova and Clementis” (who have 


CZECH SHAKE-UP 


Behind the demotion of Communist bigwig Rudolf Slansky 


lies Moscow’s dissatisfaction with the failing Czechoslovak economy 





G. E. R. Gedye is probably one of 
the best-informed Central Euro- 
pean correspondents. His dispatches 
have appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian, the New York Times 
and other newspapers. The author 
of Betrayal in Central Europe and 
Revolver Republic, he is a regular 
contributor to THe New Leaper. 





Kremlin decides that one of its promi- 
nent agents has served his turn and 
is due for liquidation, the process is 
never an abrupt one. It would be too 
much of a shock for the naive masses 
if the idol’s feet of clay were dis- 
closed while he was still on his pedes- 
tal. First, he has to be allowed a few 
months to sink into gradual obscurity 
behind the facade of some more or 
less high-sounding title. 

Laszlo Rajk, in Hungary, took his 
first step towards the gallows when 
he left his key post as Minister of the 
Interior to become Foreign Minister. 
After that stage was concluded, he 
was left in honorable unemployment 
for some time before a period of 
home arrest was followed by im- 
prisonment and, ultimately, a show 
trial. Vladimir Clementis was not 
arrested or attacked when he ceased 


been awaiting trial on capital charges 
since last spring), for Svermova was 
Slansky’s closest associate in that 
secretariat. 

The Interior Minister went on to 
speak of “jeopardizing the Party,” of 
“irresponsible and systematically mis- 
taken conduct,” of “serious short- 
comings and mistakes,” of incorrect 
relationships and of the need for “im- 
proving the state of affairs among 
leading officials of the Party, specifi- 
cally the functions of the Secretary- 
General.” He said that continuance 
of the methods of his secretariat 
“might tend to become unhealthy 
and strengthen the tendency toward 
dualism,” and that the Central Com- 
mittee “therefore decided to abolish 
the functions of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral.” This amounted to a series of 
very grave indictments against 
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Slansky, without one redeeming word 
of praise or gratitude for his services. 
No trained Communist could mistake 
its significance or fail to write off 
the doomed ex-Secretary-General. 

Two other persons have gone even 
further along the road to oblivion. 
General Ludvig Svoboda, the man 
who as Minister of War handed over 
the Army to the Communists in Feb- 
ruary 1948 and was later degraded 
to the unimportant post of Minister 
for Sports, now loses his last official 
post. With him goes Evzen Erban, 
once the right-hand man of Premier 
Antonin Zapotocky in the Commu- 
nist-dominated Revolutionary Trade 
Union, a sincere and simple disciple 
of that pure Leninism which Stalin 
treats—without, of course, using the 
sacred name of Lenin—as the equiva- 
lent of Titoism. The political signi- 
ficance of these changes is that once 
again “national” Communists—those 
who sought for years before the war 
to build a Communist state on the 
basis of Leninism—are forced to give 
way to careerists and others likely to 
prove still more pliant in executing 
Moscow’s will. 

Behind the changes of personalities 
lies Moscow’s dissatisfaction with the 
whole Communist economy in Czecho- 
slovakia. Until now, it has been ex- 
ploited by a clique of Moscow-trained 
Czechs in the interests of the Russian 


war-machine. This group’s dismal’ 


failure to satisfy the population, its 
re-introduction of bread rationing, 
with vegetables, fruit and eggs grow- 
ing scarcer and dearer on the free 
market, and the shocking mismanage- 
ment of the harvest by an inflated 
bureaucracy applying pressure to 
sullen and resentful peasants—all this 
has been emphasized in many 
speeches by the Minister of Internal 
Trade and others. 

Moscow has until now neither 
shown interest in nor taken steps to 
remedy this state of affairs. What has 
aroused it now is the failure to ful- 
fill the Plan in many vital industries, 
including war-potential, the resist- 
ance of the workers to the arbitrarily- 
raised norms, the indifference of the 
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unions to demands coming from 
Moscow, and the passive resistance 
in the mines. All this has been testi- 
fied to in many Communist publica- 
tions during the last three months. 
The latest expedient is the drafting 
of school children into mines and 
factories as soon as they reach the 
age of 14, with the exception of 
children of Stakhanovites and high 
“norm-exceeders.” All reports show 
that this has also been unsuccessful, 


since the child-laborers tire even 


more quickly than their weary, over- 


—Wide World 


SLANSKY: FALLEN FROM GRACE 


taxed and underfed parents. The of- 
ficial report of the State Planning 
Office published in August had to ad- 
mit underfulfillment in the following 
industries: foodstuffs (92 per cent 
fulfillment), heavy industry (98.5), 
coal (95.8), ores and naphtha (95.1), 
electric energy (93.6), smelting (98), 
automobiles and airplanes (82.4), 
and building materials (96.6). 

The keynote of the recent sweep- 
ing changes is that Moscow has 
taken the exploitation of Czech labor 
and industry out of the hands of the 
ministries which had acted as “colo- 
nial governors” and has installed en- 
tirely new “ministries” which follow 
the Moscow pattern so faithfully as to 
make it clear that they are now only 
sub-departments of their Kremlin 
counterparts. In addition, there is an 





all-powerful Ministry of Control to 
see that they function only as such. 

The Ministry of Heavy Industry is 
now divided into five ministries ex- 
actly on the Moscow pattern (Fuel 
and Energy; Ore, Mining and Smelt- 
ing; Chemical Industry; Heavy 
Machine Construction, and General 
Machine Construction). The over- 
riding Ministry for State Control will 
have representatives in each of the 
others. At the same time, the director- 
ates of the great nationalized state 
undertakings are being dissolved, so 
that direct control of production will 
lie in the hands of the Communist 
bureaucracies running the new min- 
istries. 

Dealing with the disappearance of 
Evzen Erban and his Ministry for So- 
cial Welfare, the official Austrian 
Communist organ, Die Volksstimme, 
notes that the ministry is being re- 
placed by a Ministry for Labor 
Power “whose task will be the 
planned organization of labor power 
required for important industries and 
the systematic raising of the quali- 
fications of the individual worker.” 
It is symptomatic that the ministry 
supposed to look after social welfare 
should be replaced by one whose ad- 
mitted tasks, translated from Stalinist 
jargon into plain language, will be 
a more scientific and efficient exploi- 
tation of regimented labor and the 
extraction of the last ounce of en- 
ergy from the individual. 

The Kremlin may be confidently 
expected to insist on similar drastic 
changes in other satellite countries. 
Early this year, the figures for the 
Five-Year Plan in three satellite 
countries—Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Poland—were roughly doubled, 
and, in the case of heavy industry, 
more than doubled. These changes 
followed visits of satellite ministers 
to Moscow, and of Moscow experts 
to the satellites. The conclusion seems 
inevitable that, some time last 
autumn, Stalin decided that rearma- 
ment must be drastically speeded up, 
and the current process of tightening 
the economic and political screws on 
the satellites is the result. 
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HOPE FOR GERMANY 


N A FEW WEEKS, the occupation of Germany may be 
[ended and Germany readmitted as an equal into the 
community of Western nations. The question arises: What 
sort of Germany will then confront us? A democratically 
transformed Germany, or one in which the old patterns 
have reasserted themselves? No simple answer can be 
given. Germany presents a complex picture filled with 
contradictions. 

Un the whole, Germany has recovered from the war 
astonishingly fast. Only six years after her complete 
breakdown, Germany is again functioning politically and 
economically. The government at Bonn is no facade, but 
a real fount of authority. Germany’s economic transfor- 
mation, and the changed appearance of her cities and 
people, are truy astounding. All this has come about 
thanks partly to the energy of the Germans, but largely 
to the encouragement and aid of the West. 

The growth of Germany’s prosperity and power is be- 
ing accompanied by a resurgence of her self-confidence. 
The fact that the Sozialistische Reichspartei—which 
openly imitates Nazi methods and slogans and expresses 
its opposition to Western “plutocracy” and liberalism 
through emphasis on “socialism” and the mysticism of 





Hans Koun, professor of history at the City College of 
New York, spent several weeks last summer in Germany, 
where he lectured before university circles and America 
Houses on U.S. foreign pclicy and German nationalism. 


the German Reich—could win 11 per cent of the vote in 
Lower Saxony last spring, is less characteristic than that 
an increasing number of people share many of its convic- 
tions though without going as far. 

These people agree that Hitler made many mistakes 
and committed many regrettable excesses, but they are 
not convinced that his policy was fundamentally wrong. 
To them, the catastrophe that befell Germany was the re- 
sult of accidental error, not inner demoralization. Some 
go so far as to maintain that Hitler’s idea of a “United 
Europe” was a great idea whose purpose was to protect 
Europe from Bolshevism, but that it was undermined by 
treason. The men of the July 1944 resistance appear not 
as heroes, but as traitors, to Germany; and those who had 
the courage to work with the Allies to rebuild Germany 
out of the ruins produced by Hitler are regarded as 
collaborationists who sold themselves to the enemy for 
material advantage. Discredited figures from the Nazi 
period, scholars like Carl Schmitt and writers like Hans 
Grimm and Guido Erwin Kolbenheyer, are reappearing 
in print. After all (so it is said), the Nazis, in fighting the 
Communist threat to European civilization, understood 
ten years ago what the Americans are beginning to under 
stand only now. It is conveniently forgotten that Nazism 
and Fascism are as great a threat to the substance of 
Western culture as Communism. But as there are some 
Americans who seem also to forget that, no wonder many 
Germans emulate or anticipate them. 
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The danger of Germany lining up with Russia against 
the West is negligible. True, there are those who would 
like to replace the Drang nach Osten by a Drang nach 
Westen. The Germans should renounce the territory 
occupied by the Slavs, recognize the Oder-Neisse frontier, 
and, in alliance with the Slavs, reconquer the old Imperial 
lands of the Low Countries, Alsatia and Burgundy. Such 
is the new siren song—but few excepting the Communists 
listen to it. 

Probably there is more sympathy for German-Slav 
economic cooperation; but German self-confidence has 
advanced too far to tolerate a subordinate role for Ger- 
many within a Slav or Communist orbit. Much stronger 
is the attitude which says that Germany can expect salva- 
tion neither from “Eastern Satanism” nor from “Western 
Humanism”—such thinking is widespread especially in 
Protestant circles. But the strongest feeling is perhaps one 
of cynicism. The Germans, it is said, succumbed to 
dubious thoughts and committed evil deeds. But were 
these a German monopoly? Were there no adherents of 
racism in the English-speaking countries or in France? 
Did the Allies not brutally destroy German and Japanese 
cities? Few would be willing to recall that, while Count 
Gobineau systematized racial theory, racism became a 
dominant force only in Germany. German planes started 
the war—the Allies only retaliated. Allied occupation of 
the defeated countries was not pleasant—but where the 
Germans plundered their vanquished foes, the Americans 
aided theirs with money. 


SINCERE SELF-CRITICISM NEEDED 


Germany can have no future except on the basis of a 
sincere reconsideration of the path of German national- 
ism over the past century. The root of Germany’s—and 
Europe’s—amisfortune lies not only in Hitler, but in what 
had preceded him in German history. After World War I, 
when German intellectuals, particularly historians, should 
have re-examined the foundations of the Bismarckian 
Reich in order to build a new, better and more durable 
Germany, they set their hearts instead upon vindicating 
the past. All their energy went into the fight against the 
“War Guilt Lie.” They viewed the world as if it had be- 
gun with the Allied “crime” at Versailles; that there was 
some justification for Versailles was overlooked. Simi- 
larly, today there are those who “forget” what happened 
before May 1945, and take as their starting point the 
“criminal stupidity” of the Allies since V-E Day. This 
lack of perspective, and the surfeit of self-pity and self- 
justification accompanying it, are all too evident in Ger- 
many. But the careful observer will note that there is a 
much greater amount of self-criticism in 1951 than there 
was in 1919. Some German historians, at least, have be- 
gun to doubt the moral and political legitimacy of Bis- 
marck’s unification of Germany. 

Despite the danger signs in Germany, which are only 
too understandable at a time when an exaggerated na- 
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tionalism dominates all of Eastern Europe and Asia, the 
picture is by no means hopeless. The year 1951 can be 
compared with 1926. On both occasions, German pros- 
perity seemed to rest on insecure foundations. But there 
are indications that a large part of the German people 
display a more reasonable attitude than they did twenty- 
five years ago. 

This seems true, above all, of the academic youth. 
Their politically conscious minority is disillusioned in all 
radicalism—nationalist and socialist—and is beginning 
to think critically, responsibly and realistically. They are 
more willing than some of their professors to abandon 
the superiority myths of German nationalism and the 
mysticism of the Reich-idea. The generation that grew 
up under Hitler shows greater promise than its predeces- 
sor, whose formative years were those of the pre-Hitler 
period. Immediately after World War II, Germany’s 
youth were completely disoriented and weighed down by 
economic worry; today one discerns among them a real 
understanding of liberalism and an awareness that the 
path German nationalism has trod for a hundred years 
was false. All the more remarkable is this phenomenon 
because, since 1812, it is the German student who has led 
the sacrificial processions to the altars of false idols. 





QUONDAM CAPITAL BERLIN: 


‘DANGEROUS DYNAMISM’ 


This new attitude is not confined to the universities, but 
is present also among workers, veterans, journalists, to 
mention a few other groups. While the Social Democrats 
under Dr. Kurt Schumacher are playing the dangerous 
game of exploiting the nationalist emotions of the masses, 
the trade-union congress in Essen last June elected as its 
new president Christian Fette, a moderate. A Social 
Democrat, Fette, who is 56 and a union organizer among 
the printers since 1913, has always shown a spirit of 
independence and tolerance. He was elected by a large 
majority, and under his leadership the trade-union con- 
ference expressed itself much more unreservedly for the 
Schuman Plan and a united Europe than the Socialists. 
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GERMANY CONTINUED 


Also in June, there was a meeting in Kassel of the 
veterans of the famous Panzergrenadierdivision Gross- 
Deutschland. One of the officers of this division had been 
Ernst Remer, who frustrated the July 1944 anti-Hitler 
coup in Berlin and was promoted for it by Hitler himself 
to the rank of major-general. Remer is now one of the 
leaders of the Sozialistische Reichspartei. He was not in- 
vited to the meeting of his fellow-veterans—the latter, in- 
stead, sent a telegram to the President of the German Fed- 
eral Republic expressing their unqualified allegiance to 
the democratic principles upon which the Republic is 
based. 

Contemporary German newspapers play a more con- 
structive role than did their Weimar counterparts. Great 
papers like the Frankfurter Zeitung, the Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung and the Vossische Zeitung have not been 
replaced; but the leading provincial papers and some of 
the widely-read weeklies are much less nationalistic and 
much more willing to understand the world than they 
were a quarter-century ago. They perform a valuable 
function in educating the people. 

The Republic which emerged from World War I did 
not last because it was built on unsound foundations. It 
out-Bismarcked Bismarck in its drive toward centraliza- 
tion. No attempt was made to combat Prussian domina- 
tion. Berlin was preserved as the capital. The myths of 
German nationalism were assiduously fostered. The politi- 
cal ideas and social structure of the old Reich persisted 
under republican forms until, in a mighty upsurge, they 
fully reasserted themselves. 

This time, some of the old mistakes have been avoided. 
Prussia does not exist any more, and the class which 
formed its backbone has been destroyed. The center of 
gravity has moved from the colonial lands of the East 
to the ancient, civilized German West. The word “Reich” 
has disappeared from official thought, and has been re- 
placed by a Federal Republic. Many Germans are con- 
temptuous of the new capital at Bonn. It seems a rather 
quiet town compared with bustling metropolitan Berlin, 
but perhaps it is good that the capital of Germany is sit- 
uated, as so many of our own American capitals are, 
some distance from the dangerous dynamism and mega- 
lomania of the big city. 

In spite of some inherent shortcomings that are typical 
of German governments, the Bonn Government is doing 
rather well. Its main fault is that it feels itself to be less 
an administration responsive to and dependent upon the 
people, and more a government over the people. But no 
German regime has yet succeeded in acquiring demo- 
cratic wisdom. 

The question here is not one of constitutionalities but 
of fundamental human attitude. Bonn, like all German 
governments, thinks of itself as an Obrigkeit, a command- 
ing authority, which is more knowing than its subjects 
and desires as little interference from them as possible. It 
cherishes isolation: There is little contact between 


deputies and their constituents, and perhaps still less be. 
tween officials (especially the higher ones) and the 
people. Much of the ancient Amtsdiinkel and Standesehre 
—the class-consciousness of officials (and also ‘of schol- 
ars) who think of themselves as something apart from 
and better than the common man—remains alive in Ger- 
many. As a result, the criticism voiced against the highest 
officials in democratic countries is regarded as almost 
sacrilegious. Among German officials, there is a special 
concept of “honor,” called Amtsehre, and a longing for 
exemption from criticism, at least all irreverent forms of 
criticism. The German official never unbends; failing to 
understand the graciousness of informality, he always 
stands on his “dignity.” 

The federal structure of the Republic will aid the ad- 
mittedly slow process of democratizing German life. As 
more of the important sectors of Government are trans- 
ferred from central to local control, the more self-govern- 
ment is developed, the closer will Germans feel to the 
issues in debate, the less will they be inclined to leave 
everything to some distant authority. Federalism, which 
many Germans educated in the Bismarckian and Weimar 
periods reject, has old and deep roots that can, if tapped, 
become a basic element in Germany’s transformation. 
Though this task has been made infinitely difficult by the 
influx of refugees and expellees from the East, old tradi- 
tions can become a fruitful factor in the growth of a new 
German spirit, particularly in states such as Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg, Hessen and Hannover, which have pre- 
served much of their historical continuity. The deep 
shock of 1945 may induce the Germans to revivify prom- 
ising trends buried for decades under the Bismarckian 
avalanche. For the first time, federalist tendencies have 
reasserted themselves in contemporary historical interpre- 
tation, particularly among Catholic German scholars. 

Movements of reform are still in their infancy. The 
German nationalists reject federalism as much as they do 
democracy. One of their main slogans is: “Den Bundes- 
staat will nur der Ami, Den Staatenbund Franzos und 
Tommy, Wir aber wollen alle gleich Das ewig junge 
deutsche Reich.” (The Americans desire a federal state, 
the French and British a confederacy, but we all desire 
the eternally young German Reich.) But it is important 
for the future of Germany and Europe that the beginnings 
of democracy and federalism be supported, and that an 
active spirit of responsibility for their growth be aroused 
in opposition to the traditional aloofness to politics of 
many of the better Germans. 

A reform of the universities could work major results. 
German higher education is hampered not only by the 
caste spirit of the professors, but also by the narrowly 
professional system of training and the insufficiently 
broad social basis of selecting students, who are the na- 
tion’s future educated classes. The’ universities should be 
opened to the children of the “lower” classes. Above all, 
it is necessary to establish an American-type college sys- 
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tem, in order to broaden the education of German uni- 
versities and provide a common foundation for students 
of medicine and law, of science and the humanities. Such 
a studium generale could counteract overspecialization, 
and make German students aware of contemporary cul- 
ture and politics. 

In Germany, these reforms are being discussed more to- 
day than at any previous time. If it can be said that no 
real solution of the German problem, and hence of the 
European problem, is possible without a reorientation in 
German thinking, it may also be reported that the pros- 
pects for such a reorientation—for transforming German 
nationalism into a constructive force, and for integrating 
Germany within the framework of Western civilization— 
seem good. Though it is fashionable to 
doubt the efficacy of American and 
British efforts in this regard, their im- 
pact is slowly making itself felt. 

Among these efforts, the exchange of 
carefully selected persons is perhaps 
most important. The periodicals started 
by Americans, such as Der Monat and 
Die Neue Zeitung, are setting a new 
standard for German journalism. The 
“America Houses” have become centers 
of a new community life, with their 
open-shelf libraries—a system unknown 
in Germany, where libraries exist more 
for the preservation of books than for 
the enlightenment of readers—their 
children’s activities, their exhibitions 
and lectures. The America House pro- 
gram should be broadened to include 
discussion and clarification of issues, 
and with less bureaucratic caution it 
might foster that resurgence of political 
energy upon which the fate of Germany and the West 
depends. Germany is now better prepared for integration 
into the West than it has been for a century, but all our 
patience, and a long-range perspective, will be required 
to nurture the process of moral and spiritual recovery 
that has begun. 

Precipitate insistence upon German rearmament has 
unfortunately done much harm. Ultimately, the Germans 
will make their contribution to Western defense. But our 
approach last fall made Germans both mistrustful of 
Western intentions and conceited by the West’s overesti- 


“THE ROOT of Germany’s misfortune,” says Hans Kohn, “lies . . . 
Hitler.” Generals Ludendorff (left) and von Seeckt both plotted against peace. 


mate of their importance. Many Germans got the impres- 
sion that America’s haste was motivated by lack of con- 
fidence in the French and animosity toward British So- 
cialism and imperialism. Like the Russians, these Ger- 
mans hoped to drive a wedge between us and our Western 
allies and to become our junior partners, to the exclusion 
of Britain and France, in running the world. The 
efficiency, industrial resources, intelligence and numerical 
size of the German people seem, from a purely military 
viewpoint, to justify such dreams. But they will ill serve 
the peace of Europe. 

Again like the Russians, the Germans need to learn that 
the Western nations, after so many bitter experiences in 
the last half-century, are determined to stand united. Into 
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this union Germany should be cordially invited. Once it 
has abandoned the ambition to “lead” Europe—either 
alone or in concert with us—it will become transformed 
from a potential threat into a constructive force. The 
Germans should not feel superior to the British or the 
French or the “small” nations, and should not respect 
the United States only because we are strong. Their un- 
derstanding of the West will determine whether or not 
there is to be a new and different Germany; the issue will 
be decided by the capacity of the German people for 
self-criticism and their willingness to seek new paths. 





YOUTH GIVES SCHUMACHER PARTY STRONGEST BACKING 


The German Socialists, fervidly anti-militarist and pro- 
unity, are winning their strongest support among youth 
groups, recent local elections reveal. In contrast, Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer’s Christian Democrats are most 
strong among older folk in Germany. The Socialists tend 
to be stronger among men than women, while the reverse 


is true of the CDU. In the recent election for the Landtag 
of Rhineland-Pfalz, the Socialists won only 44 per cent of 
the women and 50 per cent of the men over 65 years of 
age, but polled 55 per cent of the women and 56 per cent 
of the men between 21 and 30. The CDU got only 16 per 
cent of the ballots cast by Rhinelanders of military age. 
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COMMUNIST CHESS ; PITS THE HEROIC WORKERS AGAINST THE CHAINED MINIONS OF CAPITALISM 


The Communists Reform Chess 


The Communists long boosted 
it as a substitute for politics; 
now they’ve made it a weapon 


in the international civil war 





Here is one of the funniest—and 
saddest—stories of the year. The 
pictures on these pages bear wit- 
ness to the fact that even games 
have become part of the strategy 
and tactics of Stalinism. Lazar M. 
Pistrak, who brings us this story, is 
a Russian-born chess player, of 
amateur standing, whe has closely 
followed the Soviet policy on chess. 
His article is based in part on 
the revelations of Fyodor Bohatir- 
chuk, a former Soviet champion. 





By Lazar M. Pistrak 


pw long an ideological weapon behind the Soviet 
curtain, is no longer a game between Black and 
White. It is now a game between Red and White, be- 
tween the Communist and “capitalist” worlds. A new 
chess set (whose pieces are shown on this page) rep- 
resents the war to the checkmate between these two 
worlds. While capitalist pawns are enchained, the pawns 
of the Soviet world cheerfully swing their sickles for 
the Socialist Fatherland; the other pieces express like 
sentiments. The new set, startling as it may seem to 
Western eyes, is only the final symbolic expression of 
twenty years of chess as a political weapon of the Soviet 
regime. 

The “politicization” of chess in Russia started as long 
ago as 1931. At that time, the seventh All-Union Chess 
and Checkers Congress declared that “imbuing our work 
in the field of chess and checkers with political content 
means transforming our chess and checker players into 
political workers, into conscious participants in the con- 
struction of socialism.” The task of subordinating chess 
to the political needs of the regime was further expedited 
in 1936, when a special “Committee for Physical Culture 
and Sports” was formed. Pravda commented at the time: 
“The strengthening of state control over the work of the 
sport organizations and the regulation of a system of 
physical education of the toilers opens broad prospects.” 

Briefly, the “broad prospects” were the transforma- 
tion of chess into a thought-killer which leaves Soviet 
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youth little opportunity to ponder over their hard life. 
Stalin here has learned from the old Tsarist reactionaries. 
While chess playing was once forbidden in Russian uni- 
versities, a reactionary minister, Kasso, changed this. He 
said, “Chess will divert them from revolutionary 
thoughts,” and encouraged it. The Stalin regime spends 
millions in propagating chess, supporting an army of 
chess professionals, organizers, secretaries, etc. The enor- 
mous apparatus to “carry chess culture to the masses” 
aims at keeping their cogitative abilities on the chess- 
board. 

Soviet propaganda asserts that the U.S.S.R. has no 
professional chessplayers: Michael Botvinnik, a world 
champion, is officially described as an engineer. True, 
Botvinnik is a man of exceptional ability, but his luxuri- 
ous life is hardly the result of his engineering. For his 
chess achievements, he has received two high Soviet deco- 
rations, an automobile and free stays at first-class re- 


sorts; he is one of the Kremlin’s “four hundred.” Bot- ° 


vinnik’s trainer, 42-year-old Vyacheslav Ragosin, also 
listed as an engineer, quit his job long ago to become a 
professional chess player and editor of the magazine 
Chess in the U.S.S.R. His task as trainer consists in work- 
ing out new variations for Botvinnik and testing them 
with other masters; the trial games are not subject to 
publication until used by Botvinnik himself. 

In addition to Botvinnik and other world-famous mas- 
ters, the Soviet regime supports scores of promising 
young players. Their income varies, but a young master 
without any special education can earn at least 2,000 
tubles a week, or double what he could earn in a plant 
or office. Thus, to every young Russian dreaming of an 
easier life, chess has distinct appeal. The Soviets ferret 





THE CAPITALIST QUEEN (left) is the personification of decadence— 
pale, exhausted, eager for money and luxury. The Communist 
queen is a healthy farm girl, a model of modesty and morality. 
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THE CAPITALIST XING (left) personifies Wall Street militarism with 
all its consequences. The Communist king is a cheerful worker, 
full of life and energy, a superman eager to perform miracles. 


out promising players from the population, train them 
and then send them out to recruit more players. To ful- 
fill the party line in the field of “chess culture,” the Soviet 
state needs full-time professionals, not mere amateurs. 

The Soviet chess master is as subject to party control as 
the Soviet artist. He can not use his time freely. To 
qualify for the championship, he must play in inter- 
kolkhoz, inter-trade union, inter-city, inter-republic and 
various other preparatory tournaments. If he tried to re- 
tain any sort of other job, he would be away from it 
for at least five months each year, and this is almost im- 
possible in Russia. Thus, to gifted chess players, the 
game is not a hobby but a social obligation. It is almost 
impossible to escape from it without being accused of 
selfish opportunism; apathy to the needs of the young 
generation, etc. Fyodor Bohatirchuk, who once won 
three out of five games from Botvinnik, was accused of 
“sabotaging the development of chess culture among 
youth” when he preferred working full-time as a radio 
logist to entering all the preparatory tournaments. He 
expected reprisals at any moment and, at the first oppor- 
tunity, left his native Kiev for the West. He is now in 
Canada—once again a radiologist by profession and a 
chessplayer for relaxation. He has only sympathy for 
the chess masters of Russia, whose beloved game has been 
transformed into an intellectual drug in the service of 
Stalin. 
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EAST and WEST 






DALLIN 


HE STATE DEPARTMENT could 
T shed a great deal of light on Far 
Eastern affairs by declassifying a cer- 
tain document in its possession. This 
is the transcript of a conversation 
that took place in 1944 between Stal- 
in and the then U.S. Ambassador to 
Moscow, W. Averell Harriman. 

Stalin made it clear to his visitor 
that the Soviet Union would need 
help from both America and China 
in the event of a Japanese attack, 
since its own forces were inadequate. 
The position of leadership in Asia, 
he said, rightfully belonged to the 
United States; at the same time, the 
armies of Chiang Kai-shek should be 
strengthened and kept well-supplied. 
The Soviet dictator declared that he 
was not, of course, abandoning Mao 
Tse-tung; but he favored a Kuomin- 
tang-Communist wartime coalition, 
since the regular Chinese forces were 
more effective than the Communist 
guerrillas against the Japanese. 

This realistic Soviet policy was 
intended as a temporary war expedi- 
ent, and, as a matter of fact, Moscow 
did send considerable shipments of 
supplies to the Central Government, 
rather than the Communists, in 
1940-41. But Stalin’s calculations 
were at all times based on the as- 
sumption of a renewed Communist 
political and military offensive 
against the Nationalists after the war. 

On their way to China in June 
1944, Henry Wallace, John Carter 
Vincent, Owen Lattimore and the rest 
of their party stopped off in Tash- 
kent, U.S.S.R., to confer with Am- 
bassador Harriman. From all avail- 
able evidence, including Mr. Wal- 
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By David J. Dallin 


Henry Wallace and 
Chinese Communism 


lace’s recent statements, it is clear 
that the then Vice-President and his 
advisers strictly followed the line 
suggested by Stalin in their conver- 
sations with Chiang. It was less the 
wishes of the Chiriese Communists 
than the broader “line” of interna- 
tional Communism, as Stalin had laid 
it down, that served as their direc- 
tive. 

Wallace made it plain in his first 
interview with Chiang that he con- 
sidered his assignment to be the elim- 
ination of friction and achievement 


‘of an agreement between China and 


the Soviet Union; and he proceeded 
to go to intemperate extremes in 
praise of Soviet Far Eastern policy. 
Indeed, he told Chiang, the Kremlin 
had no territorial designs in the Far 
East. He corrected this sweeping 
statement the following day with the 
explanation that Stalin merely wanted 
certain privileges in the Manchurian 
port of Dairen, but even this seemed 
only to stress the fact that Moscow 
had no territorial ambitions and rep- 
resented no threat to China’s inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. 

The conversation also turned to 
the Chinese Communists. I am afraid 
I must contradict Mr. Wallace’s re- 
cent statement before the Internal 
Security subcommittee that he only 
favored a coalition with Chinese lib- 
erals “within the Nationalist orbit.” 
The fact is that he found warm words 
for the Chinese Communists, express- 
ing “amazement” at Chiang’s anti- 
Communist statements and pointing 
to the “patriotic attitude” of the 
American Communists. 

The general purport of Wallace’s 


statements in the first discussions 
seemed to be that the U.S. Govern- 
ment wanted a Kuomintang-Commu- 
nist coalition in China. This conclu- 
sion appeared so obvious that Wal- 
lace and Vincent decided almost im- 
mediately afterward to try to dispel 
the unfavorable impression by assur- 
ing Chiang that the United States was 
not interested in the Chinese Com- 
munists, but only in the prosecution 
of the war. However, they did not 
succeed, later discussions continuing 
along the same lines while the Chinese 
leader grew increasingly bitter. 

As far as General Stilwell is con- 
cerned, it is true that Wallace recom- 
mended to the President that he be 
dropped from his post as commander 
of American forces in China. How- 
ever, Stilwell was urgently demand- 
ing military supplies for the Com- 
munists, which meant that he was go- 
ing further than Stalin himself, and 
had Ambassador Harriman asked his 
advice, Stalin would most likely have 
concurred in recommending Stilwell’s 
removal. It is also true that Wallace 
suggested General Wedemeyer as 
Stilwell’s successor. At that time, 
though, Wedemeyer’s anti-Commu- 
nist views were not yet generally 
known; it was only much later that 
he became a béte noire of the Com- 
munists. 

After the departure of the Wallace 
party from Chungking, the prevail- 
ing attitude at the American Embassy 
followed the pattern they had set. 
The Communist party, the Embassy 
informed Washington in August 
1944, was “not . . . practicing or 
preaching Communism, but following 
and supporting . . . Kuomintang prin- 
ciples.” Not long after, it reported 
that “the Communist governments 
and armies are . . . genuinely of the 
people.” 

There is a direct line of causation 
running through Stalin’s interview 
with Harriman, the Wallace-Vincent 
attempt to bring pressure on Chiang 
Kai-shek, the latter’s fall from power 
and, finally, the Chinese Communist 
armies which are today battling 
Americans in North Korea. 
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Argentina's General Confederation of Labor is 


one of the main pillars of the dictatorship 


LABOR PROPS UP 


PERON 


By Robert J. Alexander 


HE PERON ADMINISTRATION has rested on three pil- 

lars: the Army, the Church and Organized Labor. 
It is the last of these which has given Perén his wide 
popular support. Peron himself was well aware after 
October 17 [on October 17, 1945, a Perén-inspired gen- 
eral strike thwarted an anti-Perén coup and strengthened 
the dictatorship—Eb.] that maintaining the support of 
the workers was the keystone to the continued life of his 
government. 

The Perén regime has continued to picture itself as a 
“labor government.” The President in his speech on 
October 17, 1949, summed up what he conceived to be 
the accomplishments of his “labor administration”: 


“As a workers’ government, we have not only given 
the worker access to public office and posts of respon- 





In the bloodstained annals of totalitarianism, the first 
chapter begins with the decimation of free labor. Stalin 
transformed Russia’s free trade unions into a subserv- 
ient arm of the dictatorship. Hitler destroyed the old 
German unions and built new ones in his own image. 
In each case, labor fought back, often at great personal 
sacrifice. But in Argentina, the pattern runs afoul a 
unique and discouraging twist. The bulk of Argentine 
labor has never seriously opposed Peron, but regarded 
him as the workingman’s friend. Wily and unorthodox, 
Peron early drew labor’s teeth by giving it legislation it 
wanted and helping it organize. In consequence, Argen- 
tine labor did not have to be “coordinated” after Peron 
assumed power, but supplied the battalions which lifted 
him to power and now keep him there. Nowhere is this 
more dramatically illustrated than in the events of Octo- 
ber 1945, when labor thwarted an anti-Peron coup strik- 
ingly similar to last month’s. In this adaptation of a 
chapter from his book, The Peron Era, to be published 
by the Columbia University Press on November 2, Rob- 
ert J. Alexander documents the sad story of Argentine 
labor’s marriage with Peron and discusses the possi- 
bilities of a break. Mr. Alexander is already well known 
to our readers as an authority on Latin American affairs. 
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sibility, but have assured the freedom of trade-union 
organization and the authority of the union in the 
affairs of the nation. 

“We have made accessible to the people the road to 
culture and training. Thousands of working-class sons 
are now free to decide their careers with the help of 
the instruction and training offered freely by the Re- 
public to her sons. 

“We have made the trade-union movement effective, 
and have aided the consolidation of the trade-union 
movement. 

“We have assured the health and leisure of the work- 
er. 
“We have established a regime of social security. 
“We have created humane conditions of life and 
work, thus assuring the real freedom of the human 
being, which is based on his economic independence 
and not on juridical phraseology.” 


These boasts of Perén are at best only half the truth. 
Although the Peronista regime brought increased pay, so- 
cial benefits and trade unionism, it also brought an 
attempt to convert the labor movement into a docile tool 
of the Government. This tightening of Government control 
over the unions was intensified after the inauguration of 
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PERON CONTINUED 

“El Lider” as President of the Republic. Some independ- 
ent union groups dissolved or were destroyed, a few were 
captured by the Peronistas, and virtually all anti-Peron 
unions were driven underground. The largest “legal” 
labor organization in Argentina today, and the only 
one of real consequence, is the General Confederation 
of Labor. Without the CGT, which is owned body and 
soul by Peron, and is in large part his creation, the dicta- 
torship could not long survive. The CGT, in fact, helped 
save Perén when he came close to disaster in 1945, and 
made possible his accession to the Presidency. 

There is no doubt that the CGT is little more than the 
creature of the Peron Government. The ease with which 
the General Council of the Confederation ousted two of 
its executive secretaries on the mere demand of Perén 
is clear-cut proof. There is even more direct evidence. 
As early as November 1946, this writer made an analysis 
of the membership of the General Council of the CGT. 
He found that, of ninety-nine members, at least one-third 
either: held a Government job of some sort, held a position 
in Congress (where continuance in office depended on the 
President’s favor) or came from unions which were either 
subsidized or directly “intervened” by the Government. 

The official organ of the Confederation, CGT, clearly 
reflects the group’s subservience to the Perén Govern- 
ment. Taking at random a copy of that periodical—the 
number of March 17, 1950—we find that out of 55 
articles (and continuations of articles), 31 concerned 
Peron, Senora Perén, some other Government official, or 
a discussion of some feature of the program of the Peron 
Government. 

There are almost never any notices of strikes in the 
CGT. The reason is simple: Most strikes do not have 
the blessing of the Government labor organization. In the 
years after the inauguration of President Per6én, there 
were several walkouts by affiliates of the CGT, but 
virtually none of these had the support of the central 
labor body. 

Perén’s hold on the CGT, and through it on all organ- 
ized labor, gives the dictatorship its mass base. The 
Secretariat of Labor was, in fact, the key to Perén’s rise 
to power. During his tenure, a large volume of labor 
legislation was put on the books. In 1944 and 1945, 
Peron established social-security statutes covering vir- 
tually all workers. Separate funds were set up for white- 
collar, industrial, agricultural, maritime and miscellane- 
ous workers. Finally, in 1945, the system was rounded out 
with the establishment of a National Institute of Social 
Security of which all individual funds became component 
parts. As a result, Argentina was converted from the 
most backward country in South America in social-in- 
surance matters to one of the most advanced. 

Perén also gathered into his own hands, as Secretary 
of Labor, as much of the machinery of collective bar- 
gaining as possible. Unions and employers were invited 
to bring their problems to the Secretariat. More often 
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than not, negotiations conducted ‘there resulted in sizable 
concessions to the workers. These agreements were given 
widest publicity, so that workers soon began to feel that 
the man in the middle [Perén] was more important than 
the union leaders. 

On the other hand, what happened to those who would 
not use the Secretariat of Labor as a medium for collec- 
tive bargaining was illustrated by the strike of the Grafa 
Company workers, when several hundred were arrested 
and all were forced back to their jobs. 

Perén’s influence helped many workers in their organ- 
izing activities. In September 1943, a general strike 
occurred in the packing plants around Buenos Aires, 
Thousands of workers went out, there was considerable 
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violence and several deaths resulted. However, for the 
first time the workers found that they had the support 
of the Government. Through Perén’s intercession, the 
companies and the union were finally brought together to 
sign the first collective-bargaining contract in the in- 
dustry. 

The Secretariat of Labor came to have an increasing 
amount of influence in the labor organizations themselves. 
Many old-line trade-union leaders began to change their 
attitude toward the Government. They began to compli- 
ment the Secretariat on this act and the other. It was not 
long before the support of union members was transferred 
from the union leaders to Perén. In fact, these leaders 
themselves built up the “mystique” of Perén. 

The change was most notable in the case of the CGT, 
which at the time was badly disorganized. First, there 
was the split of December 1942, then the withdrawal of 
the Union Ferroviaria and La Fraternidad when the Gov- 
ernment took them over. For a while, the leadership of 
what remained of the CGT remained officially opposed to 
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the military regime and to Colonel Perén himself. 

The first major test came in May 1944. The Govern- 
ment proposed that there be a patriotic demonstration on 
the country’s Independence Day, May 25, which would 
in essence be a demonstration in favor of the Government 
and its policies. An invitation to the CGT to participate 
started a battle royal within CGT ranks. The pro-Govern- 
ment group finally won, and the anti-Government ele- 
ments resigned from the Central Committee of the CGT. 

In August, there was another crisis. The CGT organ- 
ized a meeting in support of the “neutral” foreign policy 
then being followed by the regime. This meant a com- 
plete reversal of the CGT’s pro-Allied position. Again 
there was a knockdown fight within the CGT, but once 
more the pro-Government forces were victorious. The 
position of the Confederation was clearly stated by its 
organ, CGT, when it published an article declaring the 
organization’s support of the de facto military regime of 
Farrell [which preceded Perén’s—Ep.] and comparing 
the CGT’s position with that of Spanish trade unionists 
of the 1920s who found it possible to support the dictator- 
ship of Primo de Rivera. 

This article brought forth a futile protest from the re- 
maining anti-Perén elements in the CGT. After this inci- 
dent, the anti-Peronistas virtually ceased all activity in 
the organization. 

The Peronistas now moved to consolidate as much of 
their labor strength as possible in the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor. Unions which had taken part in the CGT 
No. 2 were brought back into the officially recognized— 
and controlled—CGT. Most of the new unions springing 
up as a result of the booming organizing activities were 
also brought into the CGT. Even some old unions which 
had never been in the CGT entered the Confederation. 

Good jobs were used as bait to lure undecided labor 
leaders into the Perén camp. A list was made of all the 
influential unionists in the country; opposite each name 
was written the job for which he might sell his support. 
Most of the fourteen provincial “delegations” of the 
Secretariat of Labor were headed by old trade unionists. 
In the home office, there was a corps of “trade-union ad- 
visers” to the Secretary, each of whom drew a good 
salary, but none of whom seemed to have any very spe- 
cific duties. There were other administrative positions in 
the rapidly expanded Secretariat. Later, in the election 
campaign of February 1946, trade-union leaders rode 
on the Peron ticket to membership in the national legis- 
lature and in provincial legislative bodies. Three of the 
principal Peronista labor-union leaders were rewarded 
with cabinet posts when Perén became President. 

Where bribes would not work, blackmail was not 
scorned. One labor leader who had unintentionally com- 
mitted a criminal act was threatened with exposure and 
prosecution if he refused to support the Government. He 
became a “loyal” Perén man. 

To consolidate firmly its control of the labor unions, 
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the Government introduced, in October 1945, a strict new 
regimen. From that time forward, if a union wanted to 
sign a valid collective bargaining contract or wanted to 
make use of the facilities provided by the Secretariat of 
Labor, it would have to be registered with the Govern- 
ment and be granted “personeria gremial”—legal recog- 
nition. 

Perén’s deep interest in labor paid off in October 1945, 
when it was directly responsible for elevating him to 
the Presidency. Although the de facto government in 
which he was the “strong man” had been in power two 
years, it did not enjoy a particularly strong position as 
the last quarter of 1945 began. On September 19, the 
opposition staged a 400,000-strong “March for the Con- 
stitution and for Freedom” in Buenos Aires. On Sep- 
tember 26, the Government declared a state of siege, 
and for several weeks violence ensued. Finally, on 
October 9, the Army garrison at Campo de Mayo rose in 
revolt under the leadership of the post commander, Gen- 
eral Eduardo J. Avalos. 

Three days later, the Campo de Mayo group formed a 
two-man cabinet, with Avalos replacing Perén as Minister 
of War. The new government moved swiftly to undo 
many of the acts of the Peron administration; it re- 
instated teachers who had been ousted for opposition to 
Peron, rescinded Perén’s new election laws, restored free- 
dom of the press, and even arrested Peron. 

But the Peronistas had not been napping during these 
events. On October 10, Perén had made an appeal for 
labor support in his hour of crisis. Labor-inspired riots 
broke out in the Buenos Aires region. As the politicians 
and anti-Per6én military men were unable to form a re- 
sponsible government, the pro-Perén demonstrations in- 
creased and took on a more organized form. 

On October 16, the packinghouse workers began to 
move on Buenos Aires, arriving in trucks and on trains. 
Urging the workers of the capital to join them in their 
support of the deposed Secretary of Labor, the packing- 
house workers were not loath to use force if persuasion 
failed. By October 17, the city was virtually theirs. 

Late on the evening of October 17, when the city was 
in the hands of pro-Perén mobs and the Colonel already 
freed, the CGT, whose leaders had been procrastinating, 
called a twenty-four hour nationwide general strike for 
October 18 in favor of Perén’s return to power. The 
strike was completely effective, Perén’s friends were 
placed in high office, and Perén himself became a candi- 
date for President in the February 1946 elections. 

The fate of the Argentine trade-union movement has 
become a key to the continuance of the Peron regime, as 
evidences of defection in the other groups which have 
supported the regime—the Army and the Church—have 
become apparent. Important here is the question of how 
much independence of mind the Peronista trade unionists 
have been able to maintain. A careful reading of some 
of the principal periodicals of these unions indicates that, 
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in spite of all the Government and CGT pressure, at least 
some are still chiefly concerned with the welfare and in- 
terests of their own members. They devote most of their 
space to discussions of the activities of their union mem- 
bers and mention Perén and Peronismo only in passing. 
Of course, the latter subjects are given space sufficient 
to indicate that, publicly at least, the organs are still 
Peronista. 

Where will the workers who become disillusioned in 
Perén go, politically? Many of them will probably go 
Communist. The Communists have, without doubt, done 
a better job of infiltrating into the ranks of the Peronista 
unions than have the other political parties. They are 
reportedly of considerable influence among the sugar 
workers of Tucuman, the printing-trades workers of 
Buenos Aires, and others. Perhaps the nomination by the 
Communists of the old Communist packinghouse-workers 
leader, José Peter, as candidate for governor of the prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires in 1950 was not accidental. 

The kind of slogans and appeals used by Perén have 
made the transition from Peronista to Communist a com- 
paratively simple one for disillusioned followers of “El 
Lider.” Perén and his wife have been particularly zealous 
in their attempt to arouse class feeling, and, although 
Peron has talked of a “third front” opposed to both Com- 
munism and capitalism, he has devoted a good deal more 
bitterness and invective to his discussions of the evils of 
the latter than to his comments on the former. 

Moreover, the Peronistas and their chief, in particular, 
have made frequent violent attacks upon the United 
States as a stronghold of the malefactors of great wealth 
and as a plutocratic, imperialistic nation. That this har- 
angue involves a subtle degree of blackmail of Uncle Sam 
is not understood by the generally unsophisticated Per- 
onista workers. To them, the issue is merely that the 
Communists and Perén agree completely on the nefar- 


iousness of the United States. The Communists do not 
hesitate to point out that the only trouble with Perén 


is that he has not carried out his own program—and that 


they, in fact, are better Peronistas than Perén. 
A factor which may be decisive in determining the 


political path ex-Peronistas will take is the increasingly — 
repressive attitude of the Government. If the adminis- 
tration were to allow those trade-union leaders who turn | 


against the regime to organize their own political groups, 
remain apolitical, or return to one of the traditional 
parties, it is unlikely that the Communists would gain a 
great deal. Many of the old-line Peronistas in the unions 
—both members and leaders—were Socialists or Radicals 
before they became Peronistas. It is not unlikely that 
some will be inclined to return to their first political 
loves. Others may follow the road of Cipriano Reyes and 
try to strike out on an independent path. 

Among the leadership of the Argentine trade-union 
movement are many who will be likely to refuse the 
blandishments of the Communists. Particularly in the 
older unions, the leaders have fought with the Commu- 
nists for decades, know how they act and what they really 
stand for. However, if all opposition is made illegal, in 
the trade-union movement as well as in the country at 
large, the chances of the Communists will be enhanced 
tremendously. They are better organized and better 
equipped for underground work than are followers of 
more democratic points of view. Totalitarian Communism 
will be better able to fight totalitarian Peronismo than 
will more democratic political groups. 

Yet it must be remembered that politics in Latin 
America is extremely volatile, though less so in Argentina 
than in most other countries of the region. One would 
be foolhardy to predict what will actually happen if 
Perén begins to slip seriously in the estimation of the 
Argentine workers. Events will speak for themselves. 





LET ’EM EAT CHEESECAKE 


A few pounds heavier, but still as well-proportioned as ever, 
pin-up queen Betty Grable is gearing for her second war— 


News item. 


We may be short of planes and tanks, 
For war not wholly able, 

But let’s huzza and let’s give thanks— 
We've still got Betty Grable. 


The gearing has, we hear, begun; 
There'll have to be a thin up. 

But very little need be done, 
She'll soon be fit to pin up. 


A call to arms, and also legs! 
Come Varga girls, come Petty. 
Come one and all, but most, one begs, 
Come Betty! 


WEIGHTY MATTER 
Democrats Weigh Eisenhower.—Newspaper headline. 


Now Eisenhower, smile and all, 

Is being weighed, and rise and fall 

Of scales reflect the tremors that 

Run through the hopeful Democrat. 

The scale goes up: he will not run, 

Or, worse, he’s a Republican. 

The scale goes down: oh joy, oh joy, 

He is our solid golden boy! 

Not when the Aga Khan is weighed 

In precious stones are such prayers prayed 
As by the party faithful while 

They weigh the name, the voice, the smile, 
The medals, and the many talents 

And know their fate is in the balance. 


—Richard Armour 
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ARGUS 


HAVE DECIDED to enter the dis- 
| cussion on the swaddling of Rus- 
sian peasant babies. I consider myself 
somewhat of an authority on the sub- 
ject. First, I was born in a Russian 
village. Second, I was an infant there. 
Third, I was swaddled. 

The Federal Government 
have a copy of my Russian passport 
somewhere. It says there, in black 
and white, that my parents were 
peasants. I was really surprised when 
the Government engaged Mr. Geoffrey 
Gorer, and not me, to pass judgment 
on the international implications of 
the Russian method of swaddling 
babies. Mr. Gorer, as far as I can 
make out, is neither a former Russian 
baby, nor a former swaddlee. I am. 

Now, the noted anthropologist, 
Mrs. Margaret Mead, has come up 
with a theory about the results of 
swaddling Russian infants which is 
very much akin to Mr. Gorer’s. And, 
to add insult to injury, THE NEw 
LEADER (October 1) asks Mr. Bert- 
ram D. Wolfe to comment on what 
Mrs. Mead and Mr. Gorer say. This 
is preposterous! Is Mrs. Mead a 
former Russian peasant infant? She 
is not. As to Mr. Wolfe, I doubt very 
much that he ever was an infant, or, 
if he was, that they ever swaddled 
him. They did swaddle me. 

And so, as a former Russian in- 
fant who was swaddled, I state em- 
phatically that Mr. Gorer’s theory is 
correct and that Mrs. Mead is right 
in supporting it. Mr. Gorer, for in- 
stance, says that the method of 
swaddling Russian babies makes the 
Russian people crave a harsh gov- 
ernment. Very true! 

Take me, for example. I fled Rus- 


must 
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sia after the Bolshevik coup d'état. 
Why? Because, having been swaddled 
in my infancy, I could not abide the 
kindly and benign Bolshevik Govern- 
ment. I craved a harsh regime, as 
did the rest of the swaddled Russian 
people, but the Bolsheviks wouldn’t 
budge. They flatly refused to become 
harsh, even though they knew how 
tremendously it would have pleased 
the Russian people. There was noth- 
ing left for me to do in Russia but 
leave in disgust, and thus I came to 
this country. Can anyone, including 
Mrs. Mead and Mr. Gorer, imagine 
how I, a formerly swaddled Russian 
infant, felt in the United States about 
the vacillating and compromising 
American government? It was sheer 
torture, and it still is. 

I had noticed, however, that in this 
country there were a great many 
citizens, native Americans all, who 
did crave a harsh regime and who 
looked to Comrade Stalin as the most 
wonderful paragon of the finest 
virtues of cruelty. It set me wonder- 
ing, then. Had the American Com- 
munists and their fellow-travelers, 
like the Russians, been swaddled in 
their infancy, or had their diapers 
just been a bit too tight for them? 

Mr. Gorer also says that “it is use- 
less to try to make friends with, or 
win the sympathy of the mass of the 
Great Russian people.” True again! 
It is impossible to make friends with 
an ex-swaddlee. If Mr. Gorer means 
that the Voice of America ought to 
stop pestering the Russian people, or 
that Congress ought to stop passing 
resolutions about American friend- 
ship toward the Russian people, he 
should be congratulated for his per- 


By M. K. Argus 


Former Russian Infant Enters 
i Controversy on Swaddling 


ceptiveness and acumen. It’s no use. 
Now that I’ve heard Mr. Gorer’s 
statement, I understand why Dale 
Carnegie’s How To Win Friends And 
Influence People didn’t do me a bit 
of good: I had been swaddled in my 
infancy. 

And now Mrs. Mead says the uni- 
versal hatred of Stalinist absolutism 
can only lead to some other absolute 
form because of the “swaddling 
syndrome.” How penetratingly true 
and how wonderfully put! Of course, 
when they swaddled me as a baby, 
they never told me that it was a 
swaddling syndrome, but now I know 
the truth, and I feel much better. I 
can see now that if I had remained 
in Russia and lived to witness the 
downfall of Stalin, I would, as one 
who was swaddled in infancy, go to 
some other terrible extreme. I would 
become, perhaps, a vicious red-baiter 
and I would go around attacking and 
persecuting people like poor Profes- 
sor Owen Lattimore—who was never 
swaddled in his infancy and who, 
therefore, knows how to make friends 
and influence people, and who hates 
harsh regimes but admires good, 
sweet governments of agrarian re- 
formers. 

But why talk about what would 
happen if the Russian people over- 
threw Stalin? Why should they want 
to overthrow him, anyway, unless he 
softens up and becomes obnoxious 
to the Russians by his saintliness and 
goodness? Don’t worry, Mrs. Mead. 
As long as Stalin is harsh, the Rus- 
sians will keep him and won’t go to 
other extremes. As long as there is a 
swaddling syndrome, there'll always 
be a Stalin. 
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FTER CONCLUDING a reasonable 
— treaty with Japan, the 
logical next step for Western diplo- 
macy was to press for a similar agree- 
ment with Germany. The Washing- 
ton foreign ministers’ meeting di- 
rectly after the San Francisco confer- 
ence made gratifying progress in this 
direction. The goal of Western 
policy was defined by a joint state- 
ment after the Washington meeting, 
in this way: 

“. .. Relations between the three 
powers and the Federal Republic 
on as broad a contractual basis 
as possible, in the light of German 
participation in Western defense. 
. .. The integration of the Federal 
Republic on a basis of equality 
within a European community, it- 
self included in a developing At- 
lantic community.” 

Realization of these ideals will be 
of immense significance for the poli- 
tical interests of the United States 
and its Atlantic Pact allies. And if 
these ideals are generously interpret- 
ed, it is my belief—based on three 
visits to Germany since the war— 
that a decisive majority of the Ger- 
man people can be relied on for loyal 
cooperation. 

In view of cold-war developments, 
it would have been suicidal folly to 
neglect, as potential allies, 80,000,000 
Japanese, industrially and education- 
ally the most advanced people in East 
Asia, and 50,000,000 Germans, 
located in the strategic heart of 
Europe. Every country in which Stal- 
in’s influence is paramount has been 
armed to the limit. But, unfortu- 
nately, three years after the establish- 
ment of the Bonn republic, more 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Making Peace 
with Germany 


than a year after the invasion of 
Korea, there is not a single regiment 
of German troops on the Western 
side. One hopes that the Washington 
announcement means an early end of 
this situation, although protracted 
negotiations are still likely. It would 
be good if every important policy- 
maker, from President Truman and 
General Eisenhower down, would re- 
alize that: 

© European defense will never be 
assured without a reasonable German 
contribution, not on paper, but in 


* fact. 


e The condition for effective Ger- 
man cooperation is autonomy for 
Germany in internal affairs and 
equality in foreign relations, subject 
only to the overriding obligations of 
membership in the international anti- 
Communist front. It is reasonable 
that the Western powers shold retain 
special powers for the security of 
their troops in Germany, should re- 
main in charge of the delicate Berlin 
situation and should obtain assur- 
ances that German trade with Com- 
munist lands will be as restricted as 
British. 

e Certain institutions and __atti- 
tudes, on the other hand, should be 
abandoned as quickly as possible. A 
number of one-sided economic con- 
trols on the German economy are 
definitely inconsistent with German 
national independence. Among these 
are the International Ruhr Author- 
ity, the Coal Control, the Steel Con- 
trol, certain limitations on German 
production of steel and other mater- 
ials, and the assumed right to regu- 
late the organization of German in- 


dustry—a matter which should be 
left solely to the competence of the 
German parliament. 

Abolition of these controls will be 
a good augury. It is one thing for 
Germany to accept freely an inter. 
national scheme like the Schuman 
Plan, imposing restrictions on all 
participants for the good of the Euro- 
pean continental economy. It is quite 
another thing to retain one-sided con- 
trols which make for foreign exploita- 
tion of German coal and other re- 
sources and which are grist for the 
mill of Communist and extreme na- 
tionalist agitators. 

e The principle of equality should 
also govern German participation in 
a European army. German losses in 
the last war place sharp limits on her 
potential human and material con- 
tributions and preclude a Germany 
strong enough to overrun Europe. 
The danger now is not that Germany 
will be too strong. It is that Germany 
will not be strong enough to assure 
an adequate balance of ground forces 
against the threat of Soviet aggres- 
sion. 

© The attitude of crude swagger 
characteristic of the first phase of the 
occupation should be dropped once 
and for all. Civilian and military di- 
rections should state clearly that the 
Germans from now on are to be re- 
garded as allies. The behavior of our 
military and _ civilian personnel 
should be as strictly disciplined in 
Germany as in Britain or France. 
Less openly obnoxious, perhaps, but 
still expendable is the patronizing 
“do-gooder” attitude which some 
Americans have brought to Germany. 
Winning Germans to a more demo- 
cratic way of life by personal ex- 
ample, by friendly contact, by or- 
ganized visits of Germans of all occu- 
pations to America is splendid— 
there cannot be too much of that 
sort of thing. But preaching at the 
Germans or stretching occupation 
powers which are already obsolete in 
order to force changes is the wrong 
way to go about accomplishing a de- 
sirable end. It should certainly be 
scrapped in the future. 
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Faulkner’s Sequel to ‘Sanctuary’ 


Requiem for a Nun. 
By William Faulkner. 
Random House. 286 pp. $3.00. 


In sPITE of the publisher’s un- 
derstandable attempt to pass it off 
as a novel, Requiem for a Nun is a 
play plus three extraordinary, re- 
motely related pieces of prose. (They 
have to be called prose though they 
are constantly on the edge of poetry.) 
The shortest of these is an account of 
Jackson, capital of Mississippi, full 
of a deep feeling for the history and 
pre-history of the region. The other 
two, called “The Courthouse” and 
“The Jail,” are concerned with 
Yoknapatawpha County, Faulkner’s 
legendary domain. Part of the former 
appeared in Harper’s a year ago as a 
short story, “A Name for the City”— 
a first-rate story in the vein ef fron- 
tier humor that Faulkner occasionally 
exploits to fine effect. To the story 
has been added an account of the 
building of the courthouse, an ac- 
count saturated with a sense of the 
past—and of the past in the present. 
This achievement is repeated, at 
even greater length and even more 
overwhelmingly, in the companion 
piece. 

The prose passages are of incalcul- 
able importance in the Yoknapa- 
tawpha saga; they are, so to speak, 
huge monoliths designed to serve as 
foundation for the whole magnifi- 
cently elaborate structure. Their ap- 
pearance in the same volume with the 
play, however, seems rather arbi- 
trary. It is true that their theme is 
the past, and this in a sense is the 
theme of the play: “The past is never 
dead,” Gavin Stevens says. “It’s not 
even past.” And: “There’s no such 
thing as past.” All this means, as will 
subsequently appear, that the prose 
passages do enrich our appreciation 
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Reviewed by Granville Hicks 
Author of “The Great Tradition,” 
“Small Town” and other books 


of the play. On the other hand, when 
the play is produced—as apparently 
it will be some day in some different 
form—nobody will miss them. 

As everyone knows by now, the 
play is a sequel to Faulkner’s most 





FAULKNER: ‘YES, LORD’ 


overtly sensational and most widely 
read novel, Sanctuary. In an un- 
characteristically rash and revealing 


introduction for the Modern Library 
edition of that book, Faulkner said: 


“T began to think of books in 
terms of possible money. I decided 
I might just as well make some of 
it myself. I took a little time out, 
and speculated what a person in 
Mississippi would believe to be 
current trends, chose what I 
thought was the right answer and 
invented the most horrific tale | 
could imagine and wrote it in 
about three weeks.” 


That has 


quoted, but the critics less often 


passage often been 


quote what follows. After he had 
written As ] Lay Dying, of which he 
was and has continued to be very 
proud, Faulkner was sent the proofs 
of Sanctuary: 


“Then I saw that it was so ter- 
rible that there were but two 
things to do: tear it up or rewrite 
it... . So I tore the galleys down 
and rewrote the book . . . and I 
made a fair job.” 

The Sanctuary we have, then, is 
not the novel of which Faulkner 
spoke so disparagingly. Yet he seems 
to have remained dissatisfied with it, 
probably because he felt that he 
could have made so much more of 
his theme. In particular, it now 
seems clear, he was troubled about 
his heroine, Temple Drake. The 
novel ends, you remember, with 
Temple in Paris, bored and sullen, 
apparently quite unchanged by all 
she has experienced of lust and per- 
version and violence. I think Faulk- 
ner came to see that this conclusion 
was false, false to the character of 
Temple Drake as he had created it, 
false to the human realities he had 
learned to recognize. So he gave 
Temple another chance. 

The action of Requiem for a Nun 
takes place six or eight years after 
the action of Sanctuary. We learn 
that Gowan Stevens, whose desire to 
drink like a gentleman led Temple 
into all her mishaps, has done the 
right thing by marrying her. They 
have settled in Jefferson, she has 
borne him two children, and on the 
surface all seems to be well. Actually, 
however, their marriage is corrupted 
by his continued suspicions of 
Temple and by her resentment of the 
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FAULKNER CONTINUED 


gratitude she is supposed to feel to- 
ward him for making her an honest 
woman. She has taken as nursemaid 
a former prostitute and dope addict, 
a Negro named Nancy Mannigoe. 
And Nancy has deliberately murder- 
ed their younger child. 

That is where the play begins: 
with the pronouncement of the death 
sentence upon Nancy. Nancy says 
simply, “Yes, Lord.” Gowan and 
Temple go home, followed by Gavin 
Stevens—of Intruder in the Dust and 
Knight's Gambit—who turns out to 
be Gowan’s uncle and Nancy Man- 
nigoe’s lawyer. Thus begins the ac- 
tion that constitutes the whole of the 
play—Gavin’s prolonged effort to 
force Temple to see and speak the 
truth. The effort, sometimes cruelly 
inquisitorial, continues until Temple 
has admitted that she invited, even 
desired, everything that happened to 
her, that she could have avoided 
Popeye, could have escaped from the 
whorehouse. But, as she says of her- 
self, “Temple Drake liked evil.” 


She has employed Nancy Man- © 


nigoe, we learn, not with any noble 
intent of redeeming her but for the 
sake of a companion with whom she 
can talk frankly of her days in the 
whorehouse—with whom she can 
escape from the unbearable pretense 
of her life with Gowan. But Nancy is 
redeemed through her love for 
Temple’s children. And when a 
younger brother of Red, Temple’s 
lover in Sanctuary, turns up and 
Temple is about to run away with 
him, Nancy kills the baby in order 
to save it from the misery that 
Temple’s act will create for it. She 
does it, Gavin says, because she be- 
lieves “that little children, as long as 
they are littlé children, shall be in- 
tact, unanguished, untorn, unterri- 
fied.” 

The critics have been troubled be- 
cause Nancy’s act seems so gratuitous 
and because, after all the effort to 
establish Temple’s guilt, Nancy goes 
to the gallows. I think Faulkner 
meant the murder to be gratuitous in 
the existentialist sense of that term— 
the blind, desperate action of an 
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ignorant but resolute woman. (“I’ve 
tried everything I knowed,” Nancy 
says.) What has to be said further is 
that Nancy’s action is, from her point 
of view, successful: Though there is 
no suggestion that Nancy foresaw all 
this, the killing of the child not 
merely prevents the elopement but 
precipitates the process of self-dis- 
covery that may be the means of 
Temple’s salvation. As for Nancy’s 
death, the Governor says in effect that 
he has no right to invalidate the sac- 
rifice she has made by saving her 
life. This seems a rather high-handed 
kind of romanticism, but the whole 
theme of the play is that no one can 
escape the consequences of his acts. 
In Old Testament stories, wicked 
men often serve Jehovah’s purposes, 
but this, as the prophets were fond 
of pointing out, does not save them 
from punishment. 

More disturbing is the question of 
Temple’s redemption. Gavin holds 
out to her the high doctrine of truth, 
but she wants more than that; she 
wants salvation. Nancy says to her, 
“Believe,” and when Temple asks, 
“Believe what?” Nancy repeats, “Be- 
lieve.” Nancy does believe; that is 
the meaning of the thunderous affir- 
mative with which the play opens, 
“Yes, Lord.” She has, we can say, 
accepted the consequences of her acts, 
accepted her destiny, her doom. But 
is there more than that? Temple says 
at the end of the play that if there is 
no one to save her soul, no one to 
want it, she is sunk. “We all are. 
Doomed. Damned.” And Gavin says, 
“Of course we are. Hasn’t He been 
telling us that for going on two 
thousand years?” Since this is the 
first time that Gavin has struck the 


religious note—in this play and in all 
the twenty years we have been read. 
ing about him—we scarcely know 
how much he means by it, and we 
cannot even guess what it signifies 
for Faulkner. 

If, however, the play resolves itself 
in mystery, its actual climax is 
blindingly clear. As an analysis of 
human motives, that is, it is magnifi- 
cent. The revelation of the soul of 
Temple Drake comes to us through 
a kind of duel between Temple and 


Gavin, Temple alternately holding | 


back and pouring forth, Gavin not 
only probing, cruelly, 
but also speculating in the familiar 
and fascinating Faulknerian manner 
—remember Quentin and Shreve in 
Absalom, Absalom !—with this diff- 
erence, that his speculations are sub- 
ject to immediate confirmation. This 
antiphonal dissection of a human 
being, carried on in a prose that is 
often close to blank verse and yet re- 
mains simple and dramatic, achieves 
an intensity that Faulkner has only 
rarely equaled. 

The play stands perfectly well by 
itself, but to the close reader of the 
Yoknapatawpha saga it acquires an 
added meaning because the action 
takes place in Jefferson. Life did go 
on for Temple, we say, and what is 
more, it went on in Jefferson. She 
might have known old Ike McCaslin, 
probably traded at Jason Compson’s 
store, must have watched Chick 
Mallison—for he, like her husband, 
was a nephew of Gavin Stevens—as 
he was growing up. From one point 
of view, it is ridiculous to talk in 
such a way: Characters in books 
are characters in books. But the fact 
that such a fashion of thinking be- 
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comes almost inevitable for one who 
has immersed himself in Faulkner is 
clear proof of the density of the 
world that he has created. 

That, of course, indicates the point 
at which the prose passages make 
their contribution to the impact of 
the play. There is a courthouse in 
the play, there is a jail, and there 
is a Governor’s office under the 
golden dome in Jackson. These, 
Faulkner is saying to us, are not 
stage props, are not even isolated 
artifacts; they are what men have 
made them, and the lives of men are 
in them. Writing about them, letting 
himself become their mouthpiece, 
Faulkner makes us feel the past that 


isn’t dead, that isn’t even past. 

Those of us who never quite liked 
Sanctuary, who believed that it some- 
how wrenched us away from reality, 
may feel that we are in some measure 
justified by Requiem for a Nun— 
both the play and the book as a 
whole. For Faulkner has not only 
given Temple Drake the future—a 
desperate future, to be sure—of 
which he seemed to deprive her; he 
has carefully contrived to locate her 
in that populous world, so terrify- 
ingly human, so frighteningly real, 
that he has spent his life in shaping. 
There can be no question about this 
Temple Drake: Her ordeal is no shud- 
dery Grand Guignol melodrama but 


an anguish whose reality we cannot, 
dare not, doubt. 

On the other hand, those of us 
who were skeptical, back when 
Sanctuary was published, about 
Faulkner’s ability to grow have been 
proven fanatastically wrong. He has 
constantly tried to find new ways 
of doing what he wants to do, and 
one of the clear marks of his great- 
ness is the fact that his failures are 
as interesting—though of course not 
so satisfying—as his successes. Not 
that Requiem for a Nun is a failure. 
If not a major work, it is in its own 
right a fine achievement, and it is a 
vital part of the great Yoknapatawpha 
legend. 





The Stalin-Hitler Pact and Its Aftermath 


Reviewed by Alexander Dallin 


Specialist on Russian affairs; 
contributor, N. Y. “Times Magazine” 


The Russo-German Alliance. 
By A. Rossi. 
Beacon. 218 pp. $2.75. 


THE BROADER FRAMEWORK of the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact has been sketched 
in the three years since the publica- 
tion of captured German diplomatic 
records. If the general conclusions 
from that apex of dual duplicity have 
been adequately drawn, two jobs re- 
main to be done: for the scholar, to 
fit together the myriad pieces of the 
mosaic which, scattered in archives, 
memoirs, manuscripts and _periodi- 
cals, render the task of the contem- 
porary historian both fascinating and 
baffling; and for the political analyst, 
to draw the full measure of infer- 
ences from those queer twenty-two 
months when “the impossible” came 
true. To both these tasks, Mr. Rossi 
makes a noteworthy contribution. 

The Russo-German Alliance is the 
revised edition of a book first pub- 
lished in France two years ago. Rela- 
tively little new material has come to 
light in the intervening period. Thus 
Mr. Rossi’s task has been to pull to- 
gether the available documents, in- 
cluding those bared at the Nurem- 
berg Trials, in the Ciano Diaries, in 
the Hitler-Mussolini Correspondence, 
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as well as contemporary journalistic 
reports and—something new—a num- 
ber of heretofore unpublished items 
from the captured German files of 
1939-41. Mr. Rossi makes no claim 
to exhaustiveness. Indeed, it would 
be impossible to write in a semi- 
popular vein if one were to amass all 
the available detail. The result in this 
study is a certain selectivity which, 
on the whole, must be deemed suc- 
cessful. 

What remains in the reader’s mind 
is effective pictures of the 1939 
negotiations; the secret clauses of the 
Pact providing for the partition of 
the area between Germany and the 
U.S.S.R.; the cashing in on these 
terms by both sides: the partition of 
Poland; the watchful waiting of the 
U.S.S.R. while Germany conquered 
Denmark, Norway, the Low Coun- 
tries and France; the aggrandize- 
ment of the Soviet Union in the Bal- 
tic, Finland and Bessarabia; and the 
German build-up for the attack on its 
partner once it decided that Molo- 
tov’s terms for a new partition agree- 
ment, this time involving virtually 


the entire Old World, went too far. 
Mr. Rossi does well to include in his 
treatment the less obvious ramifica- 
tions of the Pact: the intensive Soviet 
propaganda campaign against Brit- 
ain and France and in favor of the 
German “peace” campaign after the 
double stabbing of Poland; the eco- 
nomic and naval aid of the partners; 
the ideological concessions; and the 
effect of the Pact on German-Italian 
and Soviet-Japanese relations. (He 
fails, however, to go into such symp- 
tomatic problems as the turning over 
of anti-Nazi German refugees by the 
NKVD to the Gestapo, and the fate 
of the Polish Jews.) 

Some historians may wish to 
quarrel with a few of Mr. Rossi’s in- 
terpretations. Perhaps he overstresses 
Stalin’s commitment to the German 
gambit prior to August 1939, just as 
he seems to give excessive weight to 
Hitler’s “obsession” to make peace 
with Britain in 1940. He likewise 
neglects the great tension engendered 
in German circles by the Soviet at- 
tack on Finland. This reviewer would 
attribute a smaller place to Poland in 
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STALIN-HITLER comm 
the overall calculations that went into 
the decision in favor of the Pact: 
Poland was but one first step on the 
road to expansion. Above all, Mr. 
Rossi fails to stress the effect of the 
fall of France on the Soviet attitude 
toward the Reich. Not only did it 
lead Hitler to order the preliminaries 
of “Barbarossa,” but it also shook 
Moscow out of the comfortable en- 
joyment of the status of tertium 
gaudens, which was predicated on a 
fairly evenly matched Germany and 
France, locked in a battle of attrition. 
It was when the Franc: -German duel 
ended with a speed unexpected by 
Moscow that Stalin, like Hitler, was 
forced to reconsider the implications 
of his mariage de convenance. 

But Mr. Rossi, whom American 
readers know from his study of the 
French Communist party, manages 
to prove his major conclusions with 
masterly persuasiveness. It is useful, 
for the sake of historical objectivity, 
to have Mr. Rossi show—with good 
quotations from the German records 
—that Hitler’s decision to attack the 
U.S.S.R. was not at all based on any 
intelligence about an_ ostensible 
Soviet plan to invade the Reich. 
What is further demonstrated in this 
case study of Soviet diplomacy is the 
consistency of Soviet designs— 
throughout the period of not-so-splen- 
did isolation, of the Nazi-Soviet Pact, 
and the subsequent alliance with the 
West. As for that latter combination, 
the author properly maintains, “it 
was Germany who forced Russia into 
war and into an unwilling alliance 
with the Western democracies.” 
Down to the last minute, in word and 
deed, the Kremlin did its utmost to 
appease the Nazi warlords. 

The goals and methods of Stalin’s 
foreign policy are aptly illustrated. 
Alliances and friendships are but 
temporary expedients; any means, up 
to and including the eulogy of one’s 
mortal enemy, are proper if they 
help in the attainment of the much- 
cherished goal. Once, that goal was 
Poland, the Baltic States and Fin- 
land: a year later, the first phase 
properly consummated, it became 
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Bulgaria and the Straits. Another few 
months, and a frustrated Molotov 
waits in vain for German approval 
of his draft for a four-power pact 
with the Axis, providing for the ex- 
pansion of the Soviet Union into the 
Near East, toward the Persian Gulf 
and the Indian Ocean. Mr. Rossi 
shows how the Kremlin’s abrupt 
about-face was blindly aped by obedi- 
ent Communists throughout the 
world; and how ideology was sub- 
ordinated to Realpolitik when the 
Pact made such a self-castration of 
Soviet vocal cords desirable. 


In the assessment of secondary 
guilt for the late World War, the 
Kremlin is yet to be handed its sen- 
tence. The Pact began an era of 
aggression for the Soviet State, an 
era that continues to this day. For 
what Germany failed to accord its 
one-time accomplice, the Western 
Allies permitted Moscow to acquire a 
few years later. Thus, in Mr. Rossi’s 
correct conclusion, “the break be- 
tween Hitler’s Germany and Soviet 
Russia was” not only an act of uni- 
lateral aggression, but “a break be- 
tween two imperialist programs.” 





Foundations 


The Logic of Liberty. 
By Michael Polanyi. 
Chicago. 206 pp. $4.00. 


Tuis 1s a brilliant intellectual by- 
product of a “battle of books” that 
has been waged in Britain in recent 
years, in which Hayek’s Road to Serf- 
dom and Popper’s The Open Society 


. and Its Enemies have also drawn a 


good deal of American attention. 
Polanyi carried on his part of the 
argument with such authors as J. D. 
Bernal and J. G. Crowther in the 
area of “free” versus “planned” 
science, and this volume is a collec- 
tion of his papers on intellectual free- 
dom, the foundations of academic 
freedom, the self-government of sci- 
ence and some of the related issues in 
overall economic policy. 

Polanyi is essentially concerned 
with the moral values that are essen- 
tial to the preservation of a free so- 
ciety. Just as de Toqueville taught 
that “despotism may govern without 
faith but liberty cannot,” Polanyi 
argues with a ranging scholarship 
and considerable originality that a 
free society is not an “open” society 
but, on the contrary, a society strictly 
committed to a distinctive set of be- 
liefs which are widely regarded as 
obsolete in the world today, and 
specifically among scientists. 


We must, he says, 


“learn once more to hold be- 
liefs, our own beliefs. The task is 


of Freedom 


Reviewed by Harry D. Gideonse 
President of Brooklyn College; 
Chairman of the Board, Freedom House 


formidable, for we have been 

taught for centuries to hold as a 

belief only the residue which no 

doubt can conceivably assail. 

There is no such residue left to- 

day, and that is why the ability to 

believe with open eyes must once 
more be systematically re-acquir- 
ed.” 

Freedom is not the absence of re- 
straint. Historically, freedom emerges 
when internal checks can be substi- 
tuted for external constraint, and— 
conversely—freedom is endangered 
if a free society’s shared values are 
no longer sufficiently vigorous to 
preserve the moral cohesion on which 
the discipline of free men rests: 


“Generally speaking, it was the 
fall of liberty in Europe that start- 
ed the West into a new conscious- 
ness of the beliefs on which these 
liberties stand. But the beliefs re- 
main nevertheless logically prior 
to these liberties . . . [and] the 
coherence of science must be re- 
garded as an expression of the 
common rootedness of scientists in 
the same spiritual reality.” 

“The principal belief—or I 
should say the main truth—under- 
lying a free society is that man is 
amenable to reason and suscept- 
ible to the claims of his con- 
science.” 

While these are the basic postulates 
of classical Anglo-American liberal- 


ism, which was always stated in a 
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framework of shared values—even if 
the values were often taken for 
granted in its heyday—they have 
rarely been stated with such cogency 
in our time, when academic and 
scientific activity frequently strive 
for a total “objectivity” that is 
closely related to the moral insecurity 
and normlessness that are the ideal 
breeding ground of totalitarianism. 
The pattern is a classic one; we can 
find references as far back as Aris- 
totle to anomic libertarianism as an 
immediate predecessor of despotic 
government which creates—as it were 
—an iron framework to prevent dis- 
integration. 

The significance of Polanyi’s work 
is the transfer of the responsibility 
from the economic or political field 
to the intellectuals themselves. In the 
general disintegration of standards 
that accompanies “the fall of the 
City,” libertarian intellectuals have 
given the pre-totalitarian mob a 
chance to substitute an ideal of per- 
fect bestiality for an admittedly im- 
perfect morality because they failed 
to transmit the moral tradition of re- 
straint that accompanied the rise of 
classical liberalism. Totalitarianism is 
then seer as the culmination of 
Western critical thought in a social 
setting in which the moral constraint 
has been eroded by critical nihilism. 
The reconstruction of free society is, 
therefore, first of all a challenge in 
the moral or philosophical field, if 
not in the religious core itself. 

Polanyi has come to this field of 
moral and philosophical interest after 
a career as a physical scientist. His 
Contempt for Freedom, published in 
1940, was an effective summary of 
earlier studies of economic and scien- 
tific trends in Soviet Russia which 
he had published elsewhere as far 
back as 1935. His forthcoming Gif- 
ford lectures on the philosophy of 
commitment promise to fill a gap in 
the intellectual defenses of free so- 
ciety. Meanwhile, The Logic of Lib- 
erty is an indispensable book for 
readers who are concerned with the 
philosophical foundations of issues of 
intellectual freedom. 


October 22, 1951 


Building A Labor Force 


Industrialization and Labor. 
By Wilbert E. Moore. 
Cornell. 410 pp. $5.00. 


EVERY POLITICALLY AWAKE CITIZEN 
is aware of the problem of the indus- 
trialization of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. But although the industrial de- 
velopment of backward areas is much 
discussed, few people are really in- 


formed of the magnitude of the task - 


involved. For the change foreseen is 
no less than a complete alteration of 
the entire way of life of close to 
three-quarters of mankind. 

Professor Moore’s book takes up 
an important aspect of this latter 
problem. Its main purpose is the ex- 
amination of what happens when a 
predominantly agricultural society, 
whose life-patterns and customs are 
primitive and tradition-bound, em- 
barks on a program of industrializa- 
tion. More specifically, it concerns 
itself with the role played by the 
group which stands at the very cen- 
ter of such a transformation from an 
agricultural to an industrial pattern: 
It traces the processes involved in 
changing peasants into factory work- 
ers. On the surface, and especially to 
a person brought up in the culture of 
the United States, this may appear as 
a simple problem. We witness almost 
constantly the migration of rural 
folk to the cities, and our censuses 
of the last fifty years show clearly 
how the proportion of farmers among 
the productively employed population 
in this country fell and the propor- 
tion of industrial wage-earners rose. 
But, in an underdeveloped country. 
such a smooth transition is not only 
unthinkable, but even a process of in- 
dustrialization of much smaller pro- 
portions than that prevailing in the 
United States represents a social 
convulsion of the most fundamental 
nature. And although factors favor- 
ing such a transition are not absent, 
the resistances to it are formidable. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to 


a discussion of these favorable fac- 


Reviewed by Bert F. Hoselitz 
Associate Professor of Social Science, 
University of Chicago 


tors and impediments. The approach 
is by means of two methods. The 
first part consists of a compilation 
and systematic presentation of the 
factors favoring, and those imped- 
ing, the transition from agriculture 
to industry drawn from the historical 
experience of Western countries which 
have undergone the change, as well 
as from experiments made in colonial 
areas and from anthropological field 
reports in various parts of the world. 
The second part is a detailed analysis 
of a field study made in Mexico, de- 
signed to test the hypotheses which 
could be derived from the general 
survey of historical and anthropolo- 
gical data. 

The result of the two strands of in- 
vestigation is, first and foremost, that 
there exist formidable barriers to the 
recruitment of labor for newly de- 
veloping industrial enterprises in the 
functional interdependence of all cul- 
ture traits in a non-industrial society. 
The traditional living patterns of 
primitives (and let us not forget that 
even in a country like India, more 
than three-quarters of the population 
would have to be classified as “primi- 
tives”) provide a feeling of security 
and “belonging” which is absent in 
the industrial sectors, here eco- 
nomic motives are more powerful 
and where sheer efficiency and asser- 
tiveness of a strong individuality 
count for more. Although industrial 
workers have a higher living stand- 
ard and more “freedom,” this is 
not attractive. For the primitive is 
fearful of freedom because it implies 
unwanted responsibilities and he is 
often unsensitive to bettering his 
living standards because his motiva- 
tions are religious rather than eco- 
nomic. 

In order to overcome these bar- 
riers, powerful forces are necessary. 
Hunger is an effective means of push- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








LABOR FORCE 


ing men toward seeking their liveli- 
hood in industry. There are also 
other attractions which industrial em- 
ployment (and the higher wages that 
go with it) offers to many primitives. 
A bicycle, new clothes, alcohol, wo- 
men can be had for money if you 
have it, and these things attract some 
men. More important are, however, 
positive actions taken by govern- 
ments or entrepreneurs to recruit 
labor. There are still parts of the 
world where slavery is practiced, and 
taxes on native peasants can be im- 
posed in such a way as to force them 
into industry (to earn the money to 
pay the tax) or into public works (in 
the form of a labor draft). 


CONTINUED 


The upshot of the whole analysis 
is that fundamentally we have not 
progressed very far in our ability to 
induce labor to move voluntarily into 
industry in newly developing coun- 
tries in the last 150 years. Let us not 
forget that it was hunger and a harsh 
poor law that drove English workers 
into the mills and that it was slavery 
that enabled the merchants and plant- 
ers of the United States to lay—at 


. least in part—the foundation of the 


wealth of this country. 

But the picture is not altogether 
dismal. In the first place, there is 
among the intelligentsia of the de- 
veloping countries an enthusiasm for 
industrialization which has consider- 


able propagandistic effect on the na- 
tive masses. Moreover, there are 
labor laws more humane and more 
intelligent than anything the nine- 
teenth century produced. And even 
though they may not always be fully 
implemented, they will check the 
worst abuses of exploitation. Finally, 
there is intelligent and well-intention- 
ed advice coming from the United 
Nations and other agencies and, 
often, skilled teachers 
training personnel from abroad. 

Professor Moore’s book thus fills 
an important gap in our literature on 
economic development. It focuses 
plainly on the men who bear the 
brunt of industrialization. 





Proportional Representation Attacked 


Europe Between Democracy and Anarchy. 


By Ferdinand A. Hermens. 
Notre Dame. 291 pp. $4.00. 


FERDINAND A. HERMENS is a polliti- 
cal scientist, and one of the best. 
Assuming (and promising to prove 
in a later volume) that there is a 
close relationship between democracy 
and world peace, he sets out to find 
the conditions which make democra- 
cies stand or fall. In a number of 
monographs, he plans to investigate 
the technical, governmental, consti- 
tutional, economic and social condi- 
tions by which democracy lives. The 
first investigation in this ambitious 
enterprise, published under the aus- 
pices of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations of the University of 
Notre Dame, concentrates on a seem- 
ingly technical question which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hermens, is the key 
to the democratic mechanism. This 
question is the relative efficiency of 
the plurality system of parliamentary 
representation (well-tested in this 
country, Britain and several members 
of the Commonwealth) , as compared 
with the system of proportional rep- 
resentation, which prevails in most 
of Europe and the Near East. 


Reviewed by Norbert Muhlen 


“New Leader” foreign correspondent; 
contributor, “Commonweal,” “Commentary.” 


Professor Hermens submits that 
“PR,” for reasons which he very 
carefully elaborates, is a potential 
source of decay in the democracies. 
Rather than prove this on philoso- 
phical, theoretical and _ speculative 
grounds, he demonstrates his thesis 
on a pragmatic and empiric level, 
based on the case histories of Euro- 
pean and Asian states in our time. 

The scientific method of isolating 
the subject of electoral methods is 
applied strictly by Professor Her- 
mens, but it could easily tempt a 
careless student into mistaking it for 
monistic fantacism, and make him 
forget that other factors, besides 
and beyond PR or its absence, have 
strengthened democracy in _ this 
country more than in, say, Italy. 
While Dr. Hermens is aware of this 
danger of simplification, and warns 
against it, he is not always com- 
pletely immune from it. He says, for 
example, that, without PR in the new 
German constitution, a neo-Nazi like 
Herr Hedler would not have been 


sent into the West German parlia- 


ment. We might object that Hedler’s 
American counterparts, like Messrs. 
Bilbo and Rankin, have quite easily 
found their way into our Congress 
through the mechanism of a two- 
party plurality system. 

Disregarding, however, such ex- 
aggerations as the isolating method 
and the flush of argument are likely 
to invite, Professor Hermens does 
make an excellent case for his claim 
that proportional representation at 
least stimulates the germs of decom- 
position in a democracy. The reforms 
in European electoral systems which 
Professor Hermens proposes (which 
a majority of European politicians 
seem more than reluctant about) 
would, indeed, probably contribute to 
making democracies abroad stronger 
and somewhat more crisis-proof. 
Even to those readers who give less 
weight than Professor Hermens does 
to the electoral system as a key ques- 
tion, his volume represents a valuable 
analysis of the history and interplay 
of political parties in twentieth-cen- 
tury Europe. 
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Upton Sinclair Sees Changes 
In America Since ‘Jungle’ 


William E. Bohn’s column in THe New 
Leaver of October 8, telling about the Insti- 
tute of International Education, quotes a stu- 
dent from Austria: 


“Many of the accusations of critical Amer- 
ican authors (Upton Sinclair, Dreiser, Stein- 
beck) now seem distorted and exaggerated.” 

The Institute should point out to its students 
that such books were written from 20 to 40 
years ago—The Jungle 46 years ago—and 
America has changed a lot since then—thank 
God! It may be that the “critical authors” had 
something to do with the change. 

Monrovia, Calif. Upton SINCLAIR 


Readers Reply to Attacks 
On Article on ‘Popism’ 


As a member of that “powerful, aggressive 
organization which regards as anathema the 
entire concept of liberalism,” the Catholic 
Church, I must comment on the solid front 
of letters in THE New Leaver of October 8 
attacking Norbert Muhlen’s article on “The 
Phantom of ‘Popism.’” The success of the 
“big half-truth” technique so expertly applied 
by Blanshard is evident in the almost complete 
equation of Catholicism with anti-democratic, 
totalitarian thought and practice. I vigorously 
protest. 

Your readers imply that we Catholics must 
follow a narrow, reactionary “line” or suffer 
gtave spiritual consequences. Ridiculous. It 
might be a shock to some to know that one 
can be a Catholic and deplore Franco and 
Tito equally, protest the method of censorship 
of The Miracle, advocate separation of Church 
and State (whatever that is), and consider 
overpopulation in backward areas a grave prob- 
lem which must be met. One could go on, but 
a Catholic is bound, by conscience, only on very 
infrequent matters ex cathedra of faith and 
morals. 

We are, as a group, too often ill-advised in 
our statements, and narrow and parochial in 
our actions. Prelates, like Presidents, are hu- 
man and make mistakes. But those who con- 
sider the Catholic position one of “mental 
totalitarianism” and “obscurantism” might fair- 
ly consult the Commonweal and America to 
see if we “stifle any and all criticism.” 

I’m only surprised that someone hasn’t raised 
the question of Mr. Muhlen’s being in the pay 
of Rome. He does have the sincere gratitude of 
this American who is rather tired of being 
considered a subversive by some serious and 
sincere people who should know better. 
Rochester, N. Y. B. J. Durry Jr. 


October 22, 1951 


THE New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


The tone of several of the letters attacking 
Norbert Muhlen raises this rather pertinent 
question: Does the Catholic, because he is a 
Catholic, forfeit his right to be for or against 
measures that will affect the social and cultural 
conditions of the society in which he lives? 
Is it only liberals who are granted the privilege 
of expressing their opinions on certain matters, 
and banding together to see to it that those 
opinions are enacted into legislation? Is it 
only labor unions (cf. Mr. Mark Starr of the 
ILGWU) who should be allowed to influence 
members of Congress in behalf of laws they 
wish to see passed? When Catholics oppose 
easy divorce or dissemination of birth-control 
information because they believe it is opposed 
to the best interests of the society in which 
they live, they are doing no differently than 
such unions as Mr. Starr’s which denounce the 
Taft-Hartley Act or try to prevent the re- 
election of Congressmen presumably opposed 
to the best interests of labor. Why is it a 
crime for Catholics to believe that they should 
have such rights, when Mr. Starr would quick- 
ly scream “reactionary!” at anyone who dared 
attack his rights in these matters? Until liber- 
als give a little thought to the fact that lib- 
eralism presumably is based upon the right 
of petition for all groups, and not only for their 
own particular vested interests, their cries of 
outrage against the Catholic Church are bound 
to seem a trifle hollow. 
South Bend, Ind. Joun J. MuLLoy 

I believe that Elliot Dawson, commenting on 
Norbert Muhlen’s “The Phantom of ‘Popism,’” 
reveals the fundamental fallacy of the “Blan- 
shardism” he seeks to defend. With sweeping 
callousness and fiercer than Pontifical authori- 
tativeness, he charges that there is a “quali- 
tative” parallel between Communism and 
Catholicism. He goes on to repeat the old 
foolishness of attributing to Catholicism, like 
Communism, an “authoritarian nature, fanatic- 
ism, intolerance of heresy, use of censorship, 
etc.” With his great open and liberal mind, he 
cannot see that there is a real “qualitative” 
contradiction between an ideology that seeks 
to conquer the world and destroy freedom by 
the use of armies, concentration camps, murder, 
falsehood and every type of tyranny; and a 
system like Roman Catholicism which claims 
authority to define truth and seeks aggressively 
to spread itself by an appeal to this truth, 
which is always and only religious truth. 

I can find nowhere in history, in theology 
or in Roman Catholic law any instance of the 
Church ever seeking to force a will or have 
a man betray his intellect. Her authority is 
always the same, a definition of what con- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Answer Please ! 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an important 
new weapon had been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 
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“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZY’” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 fer $2 
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stitutes religious truth and an appeal to free 
human wills. There certainly is no example 
of the Church, either through a Pope or a 
Council, condemning a whole segment of the 
human race and accusing it of doing one half 
the evil things Mr. Dawson asserts Roman 
Catholics are doing. 

Because Catholics have central direction, be- 
cause they adhere to the principle of authority, 
because they strive to resist immorality in a 
concerted effort, because they classify for them- 
selves and anyone else who may care to listen, 
untruths, heresies, bad books, movies, im- 
moral practices, Mr. Dawsen thinks this is 
qualitatively the same thing as Communism. 
Little he must know about Communism, if this 
is an honest comparison. . . 
Staples, Minn. F. C. Farque 
Recalls G. D. H. Cole 

Favored a Soviet Europe 


In the second of two articles entitled “What 
Next in England?” [THe New Leaver, Septem- 
ber 24], David C. Williams refers to “Profes- 
sor G. D. H. Cole, who, in spite of his irra- 
tional prejudice against America, is capable 
of clear and provocative thought on other sub- 
jects.” New LEaApDER readers may be interested 
in the following specimen of Professor Cole’s 
“clear and provocative thought,” which is taken 
from his book, Europe, Russia and the Future 





This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢., 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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(1942), and discloses this self-styled “socialist’s” 
blueprint for postwar Europe: 


“Is it not likely that the problems of 
Poland, and of the Balkans, and of Hun. 
gary, will be solved by their inclusion 
as Soviet Republics within a oa en- 
larged State based on the U.S.S 
Nor do I rule out the poeaibiliny of. a 
Soviet Germany forming part of this new 
and greater U.S.S.R. or working in close 
association with it. Indeed, this might prove 
to be the best solution. . . . I am ready 
to go further. I would much sooner see 
the Soviet Union . . . dominant over all 
Europe, including Great Britain, than see 
an attempt to restore the pre-war States 
to . . . capitalist domination.” 


That Professor Cole’s thinking has under- 
gone little or no change in the nine years since 
he wrote this is evident from his recent state- 
ment that, should the United States and Com- 
munist China become involved in a full-scale 
war, he would prefer to see China win. 

New York City LAWRENCE SMITH 


It Seems That Plutarch 
Knew About Swaddling, Too 


It seems to me a pity that, in these days 
of tensions, the “swaddling” theory has sort 
of dropped out of sight. May I not, in the 
general interest, re-awaken this controversy? 

You know, there may be something to it. 
The following quotation from Plutarch would 
suggest that he attached some importance to 
it: 

bis _ There was much care and art, too, 
used "by the [Spartan] nurses; they had 
no swaddling bands; the children grew up 
free and unconstrained in limb and form, 
and not dainty and fanciful about their 
food; not afraid in the dark, or of — 
left alone; without any peevishness or i 
humor or crying. Upon this account, Spar- 
tan nurses were often bought up, or hired 


by people of other countries. . . .”—Lycur- 
gus, by Plutarch. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Frep G. Lance 


May we refer Reader Lange to page 19, 
where he will find further data on this inex- 
haustible subject by the eminent swaddling 
authority, Mr. M. K. Argus.—Eb. 


Sees ‘Russian Menace’ Theory 
Leading to Appeasement 


With reference to the letters by Professor 
Jesse D. Clarkson and Professor Michael Kar- 
povich in the September 3 New Leaver dis 
cussing Soviet foreign policy (is it “traditional 
Russian imperialism in modern guise or Com- 
munist world revolution directed from Mos 
cow”?), I want to stress that this discussion is 
not only of historical but also of immediate 
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political interest. I do not pretend to add any 
new arguments to those advanced by Professor 
Karpovich in defense of his point of view, 
which I completely share. The purpose of my 
letter is merely to point out that Professor 
Clarkson’s thesis, asserting that Stalin’s for- 
eign policy is a continuation of the policy of 
Imperial Russia, is more and more frequently 
used in defense of a return to the policy of 
appeasement. This new-style propaganda of 
appeasement, often made by people who are 
neither Communists nor fellow travelers, is 
based on the assumption that the Soviet menace 
is in fact a “Russian menace” which has been 
“exaggerated” just as it was in the time of 
the Romanoffs, that Stalinism is a “rationaliza- 
tion” of Russian policy under the Soviets, and 
that, consequently, if a peaceful modus vivendi 
in dealings with Russia could be achieved be- 
fore 1917, there is no reason why it cannot be 
achieved now. Thus, a false historical analogy 
which is in absolute contradiction with the facts 
leads to political deductions which, by creating 
dangerous illusions, can only weaken the de- 
termination of the freedom-loving peoples to 
strengthen their defenses in order to avoid a 
new war. 

Kansas City, Mo. Pror. SAMSON SOLOVEITCHIK 
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The Social Democratic Federation and friendly labor organizations cordially invite 
you to attend a dinner in commemoration of our unforgettable 


MEYER LONDON 
Socialist Congressman, 1915-19, 1921-23. 


Sunday, November 4, 6 p. m. 
Hotel Commodore, N.Y.C. 


Speakers: Joseph Baskin, General Secretary, the Workmen’s circle; Adolph Held, 
Chairman, Jewish Labor ‘Committee; Edward Keating, Mgr., Labor, national weekly 
of the Railroad Workers, former Congressman, served with Meyer London; Dr. 
Isabel London, daughter of Meyer London; Abraham Miller, Secretary- Treasurer, 
New York Joint Board, ACWA; James Oneal, former Editor Tur New Leaver, the 
Call, noted historian; Mars Lewis, Vice President, United Hatters, Cap & Millinery 
Workers Union, formerly secretary to Meyer London; and others. 


Make reservations with ys! Se Democratic Federation, Room 200, 7 E. 15th St., 
New York. Phone: AL 5-7 
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EDITORIAL 


Our British Colony 


At LAST, after 175 years, the shoe is on the other foot. 
Back in 1776, it used to be said that America was a colony 
of Britain, but now, they tell us, the situation is reversed. 
In those days, the big issue in American politics (only it 
wasn’t called “American” then) was British domination; 
now, according to many of George III’s inheritors, an 
election campaign in England centers on U.S. domination. 
How times have changed indeed! 

Well, a change in the times calls for other changes. We 
on this side are frankly sick and tired of letting the up- 
start British colonials get away with all their beefing 
about our “oppressive” policies, such as the Marshall 
Plan (or wasn’t it “oppressive” when it was in force?) 
and our “atom-happy” designs on poor Stalin. Of course. 
colonials can’t be expected to know their places, uncouth 
and uncultivated creatures that they are, dontcher know. 
But that is no reason to permit them to rock our imperial 
boat—why, first thing you know, they'll be demanding 
their independence! 

We therefore propose some very firm solutions. 

First of all, our occupation forces in Britain are ob- 
viously not equipped for the herculean ‘task of pacifying 
so restless a population, armed as they are chiefly with 
ECA brochures, information guides, defense plans and 
boatloads of money and machinery. What we need to 
protect our interests is a man who will rule with an iron 
hand, and who will also see that we get some loot for 
our trouble—a kind of American Sir Francis Drake. 
We have just the man in our very own Sir Frank Costello. 
than whom there is no greater buccaneer on these shores 
or more able administrator. Sir Frank should be ap- 
pointed Viceroy or Governor-General of Britain, and at 
once moved into Buckingham Palace. His first task, nat- 
urally, would be to package and deliver to us the crown 
jewels, including Prince Charlie’s Mickey Mouse comic 
books before Aneurin Bevan releases any more quotes 
from them to corrupt the voters with. 

Once Sir Frank Costello is installed, King Harry 
could then send Billy-boy Boyle over to attend to the 
printing problem. As matters stand now in our unruly 
British colony, the newspapers are allowed to be printed 
on U.S.-manufactured paper although they constantly at- 
tack the mother country. Billy Boyle, who might be given 
the title of Keeper of the Privy, could easily arrange to 
have Lithofold print up all Britain’s newspapers, and have 
the former Internal Revenue Collector of St. Louis collect 
them for resale to a deserving pulp-refining company. 
Or trade them for mink. 

With Costello and Boyle running Britain in smooth 
imperial style, we'd next have to provide for that poor 
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province’s surplus population, backward areas always 
tending to overpopulate, dontcher know. According to 
present plans, drawn up during the last hurricane off 
Cape Hatteras by the Washington Ministry for World 
Possessions, the left wing of the Labor party and the 
right wing of the Conservative party were to be shipped 
to Abadan to run Mossadegh’s new oil concession. But 
we have a much better suggestion: Send ’em to Suez! 

While the British are applying hot and cold solutions to 
Egypt, we could flood Britain with some real Wall Street- 
Hollywood propaganda, including Federal Reserve Bank 
quarterly statements, the Billy Rose story, pin-ups of 
Betty Grable, Born Yesterday and the Statue of Liberty 
mummified in ticker tape. Tucked away among these in- 
sidious items would be secret orders in code that the 
British grow more food and less pap, export fewer cam- 
paign speeches and more Shakespeare, and put some de- 
nationalized specs on Nye Bevan to enable him to see 
beyond the cliffs of Dover—or is it Moscow? 

But we almost forgot—Nye should be over in Suez 
showing them how to expropriate the expropriators. 
What a beautiful opportunity this would give us to rope 
Attlee and Churchill into our diabolic scheme to “an- 
tagonize” the Soviets! With the Labor and Conservative 
parties reduced to sanity, maybe the British would con- 
sider joining the Continent of Europe through some- 
thing like the Schuman Plan and contributing to its de- 
fense with military manpower. Maybe it would even re- 
consider its fickle-hearted affair with Red China. To 
make us sound real in:perialistic, we could change the 
name of America to Wallstreetia and Washington to 
Rockefellerville—but whatever they’re called, they’d still 
be a lot more livable than a London renamed Bevanograd. 


Point Four Unmasked 


AFTER MANY YEARS of diligently thumbing through 
each day’s Congressional Record, we had thought our- 
selves long since inured to the flighty effusions of some of 
our more enthusiastic tribunes of the people. Yet, we 
must confess that even these case-hardened old eyes 
blinked a little at the “remarks” in a recent issue of the 
Record by the Hon. Howard H. Buffett (R.-Nebr.). 

Representative Buffett has made the astounding dis- 
covery that the Point Four program of technical aid to 
underdeveloped countries, which some of us had simple- 
mindedly imagined to be a plan to strengthen the free 
world against Communist aggression, is actually nothing 
less than “part of a Russian master plan to deplete our re- 
sources and destroy us economically.” In support of his 
contention, Mr. Buffett, evidently a man of vast erudition, 
cites an article by Joseph Stalin in the May 8, 1921, 
issue of Pravda in which the future Soviet dictator advo- 
cated “equalization of nations (helping and encouraging 
the backward nations to raise themselves to the cultural 
and economic level of the more advanced nations) as one 
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of the conditions necessary for securing fraternal co- 
operation between the toiling masses of the various na- 
tionalities.” To clinch his point, our Congressman points 
triumphantly to the “startling coincidence” that Stalin’s 
proposals were . . . hold everything . .. THE FOURTH 
POINT IN HIS ARTICLE! ! ! 

There seems to be just no getting around it: The 
American people has been duped by a band of Soviet 
agents, who should now be routed out with all possible 
energy. And, while we’re at it, why not get after those 
nefarious Kremlinite conspirators who put over the Mar- 
shall Plan, the Truman Doctrine and the Atlantic Pact? 


Freedom Train Derailed 


PROPAGANDA NETWORKS and highpowered transmitters 
aren’t going to do the free nations a bit of good if all our 
talk is just talk. Those who expect the Voice of America 
to do wonders without any concrete backing on all levels 
of policy are hoping in vain. An unfulfilled promise is 
worse than no promise at all; facts that give the lie to 
broadcasts make the broadcasts worthless. Even the 
present VOA and Radio Free Europe broadcasts will get 
nowhere unless action backs up the slogans. The recent 
scandal of the Czech Freedom Train can undo a thousand 
finely conceived “psychological warfare” programs. 

Most of the world was thrilled when those hardy Czechs 
rode their train right through the “Iron” Curtain to free- 
dom in West Germany. The people under Communist 
rule were probably the most thrilled, because they learned 
that even the dread MVD is composed of human beings, 
and human beings are fallible. It was a wonderful story 
till last week, when the Canadian Government announced 
that it could not admit a group of the Freedom Trainmen 
to the country because of the “security risk.” (The mem- 
ory of Soviet codeman Igor Gourzenko unmasking Can- 
adian spies Allan Nunn May and Fred Rose must have 
faded.) Unless something is done, Canada’s announce- 
ment means that the daring escapees are condemned to 
the notoriously dreary DP camps of West Germany, 
within easy reach of the same MVD. 

Fortunately, something can be done to show Canada 
and the world that America means what it says. The 
Congress of the United States can pass special legislation 
to allow the Freedom Trainmen to enter our country. 
If our Congress does pass such legislation (it has enacted 
similar measures before), it will establish once more that 
the United States, haven for De Valera. Kossuth, Masaryk 
and Sforza. is still a bastion which welcomes all fighters 
for freedom. Failure to act will mean that East Europe 
can no more trust our promises of sanctuary than it can 
trust Stalin’s promises of Socialist Utopia. If we don’t 
care about East Europe’s bravest individuals, who have 
risked death for our common ideals, how can men in 
Moscow, Prague or Sofia believe we seriously seek the 
liberation of their nations? 
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